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Aotes. 
ORDEALS, 


|  Ordeals, as the test of innocence or guilt, are of 
| great antiquity. In the Book of Numbers v. 14 — 
31., the rite of the “waters of jealousy” appears 
| to give them a Divine sanction. The idea was, 
however, common to the ignorance and supersti- 
_ tion of all countries. Gaseous springs were among 
| some tribes supposed to possess the power of de- 
tecting truth, either by increasing or mitigating 
| bodily afflictions upon immersion. In the case of 
guilt, their beneficent effects were turned into a 
curse ; as the wine of Mephistopheles becomes a 
consuming fire to the drunken student. Ordeal 
by fire was known to the Greeks: nine others of 
various kinds were sanctioned by the Brahmins. 
Fire is also mentioned in early Scandinavian songs. 
This custom, mingled with other orientalisms, 
passed probably into Europe during the migration 
of those northern hordes by which it was succes- 
sively overrun. Some interesting literary anec- 
dotes relative to the ordeals of the Middle Ages 
will be found in the article under that heading in 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. The object of 
these Notes is merely to refute, by an extract, the 
opinion sometimes entertained, — that the Church 
invented and encouraged this method of trial. The 
| worst that can be said is, that the Church adopted, 
that it might control for its own ends, as it did 
other cases, that blind faith it could not purify : 
“L'esprit de parti a quelquefois accusé 
d’avoir imaginé ces moyens barbares et insensés de 
connaitre la vérité;—jamais accusation ne fut plus 
injuste.” 
This is the opinion of M. Ampire, Histoire Lit- 
téraire, tome iii. p. 180. : 
“ L’Eglise, au contraire, dés le 9* siécle, protestait 
par la voix d’Agobard contre des abus dont elle ne fut 
| jamais le principe; elle toléra quelquefois des institu- 
tions qu'elle n’avait pas fondées, elle eut le tort de les 
consacrer par ses rites, mais i] faut voir dans de telles 
concessions le triomphe des préjugés du Moyen Age 
sur l’ésprit de lEglise, et non une conséquence de cet 
esprit.” 
As evidence of this he quotes at full the opinion 
| of Agobard, bishop of Lyons in 816. Reference 
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to the Histoire Littéraire de la France, tome x. | 


e 450., shows the continuance of this policy, 
and that whilst the Church condemned, it still em- 
ployed the ordeal in the twelfth century : 


“Un fameux voleur nommé Ansel, ayant pris des 
croix, des calices d'or, porta son vol chez un marehand 
de Soissons pour le lui vendre, et lui fit promettre 
avee serment qu'il ne le déclareroit point. 
chand ayant ensuite entendu prononcer |’excommuni- 
cation dans l’église de Soissons contre les complices 
de ce vol, vint 4 Laon et découvrit la chose au clergé. 
Ansel nie le fait: le marchand propose de se battre 
pour en décider. Ansel l’accepte, et tue le marchand. 
Il faut, dit sur cela Guibert Abbé de Nogent, ou, que 
Je marchand ait mal fait de découvrir un secret qu'il 
avait promis avee serment de garder, ou, ce qui est 
beaucoup plus vrai, que la loi de se battre pour décider 
de l’innocence et de la vérité est injuste. (ar il est cer- 
tain, ajoute-t-il, qu'il n'y a aucune canon qui autorise une 
telle loi.” 


Nevertheless, it was employed in the case of 
some Paulician heretics, in the diocese of Soissons. 
Clementius and Evrard were examined — 


“ Mais l'évéque ne pouvaut tirer la confession de leurs 
erreurs, et les temvins étant absens, il les condamna au 
jugement de l'eau exorcisée. Le prélat dit le messe, a 
laquelle il communia les accusés, en disant: Que le 
corps et le sang de notre Seigneur soit ajourd’hui une 
épreuve pour vous!” 


Clementius was thrown in; but — 


“Loin d’aller au fonds de l’eau, il surnagea comme un 
roseau, et fut tenu pour convaincu |” 


I was assured a miracle of this description was 
lately witnessed in the person of a very fat lady, 
who floated on the surface of the National Bath at 
Holborn, in spite of the repeated efforts of the 
bath-woman to keep her down. Clementius, un- 
fortunately, only fulfilled the proverb “of falling 
out of the fire-pan into the fire.” Whilst the 
bishop hesitated as to his orthodoxy, the mob 
determined that question, broke into the prison, 
and burnt him and his brother. ‘The ordeal died 
away as civilisation spread and legal institutions 
were established. It has been said, indeed, it was 


abolished in England in the 3rd of Henry IIT, | 
A.D. 1219, by an ordinance of the King in Council, | 


as given in Rymer, vol. i. p. 228. This seems, 
however, an “ad interim” order, made because 


Le mar- | 


POETICAL SIMILARITIES. 


I beg to send you a few odds and ends jn 
| illustration of what seems to be an inevitable 
| consequence of writing poetry, viz. unconscious 
| imitation : 
| 1. Pope’s line, in his Essay on Man : 
| a What thin partitions sense from thought divide!” 


is merely a verbal echo of Dryden's line in his 
Absalom and Achitophel : 
“ And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


| 2. Milton's expression of orient pearl, at the 
| beginning of the second book of Paradise Lost, is 
probably taken from Shakspeare, Richard III, 
| Act IV. Se. 4.: 

“ The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 

Shall come again transform’d to orient pearl.” 

I have never seen this resemblance noted. 

3. And while I am on the subject of tears, I 
will mention a similarity between Tennyson and 
Milton. In the Miller's Daughter we have: 

“ And dews that would have fallen in tears 
I kiss'd away before they fell.” 

Very pretty, no doubt, but to my mind evidently 
suggested by a most exquisite passage in the fifth 
book of the Paradise Lost, which is in every one's 
mouth: 

“ Two other precious drops that ready stood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss’d.” 

4. What a wholesale imitation of Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence do we find in Campbell’s Ger- 
trude of Wyoming. ‘Thus, Gertrude of Wyoming, 
Part IL. St. x1. : 

« But stock -doves plaining through its gloom profound.” 
Evidently imitated from Castle of Indolence, 
Cant. I. St. 1v. : 

* Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep.” 
Again, Gertrude of Wyoming, Part II. St. xxmu: 
| Expression’s power to paint, all languishingly fond.” 
| Which is very similar to Castle of Indolence, 
Cant I. St. xxiv. : 

« As loose on flow’ry beds all languishingly lay.” 

With your permission, I will send you a few 
Notes on Milton’s Lycidas, which appear to me to 


“ 


that the ordeal of fire and water was condemned | be worthy of attention. C. MansrigLp I NGLEBY. 
by the Chureh. I may add, that in the Bibl. Maz. | Birmingham. 

‘atrum, tome xiii., two very interesting tracts by | 
S. Agobard will be found; one, p. 429., “ Ad. | 
versus legem Gundobaldi;” the other at p. 476., 
contra “Judicium Dei;” upon which J. Grimm, 


FOLK LORE. 
Northumberland Tradition.— Joaney or Johnny 


Deutsche Rechis Alterthiimer, vol. ii. p.909., should | Reed, the parish clerk of a village near Newcastle, 

S. H. | was returning home one evening, and in passing & 
| gate by the roadside marvelled much to see nie 
cats about it. His wonder was changed to horror 


be consulted. 
Atheneum. 
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when one of the cats addressed him, “ Joaney Reed, 
Joaney Reed, tell Dan Ratcliffe that Peg Powson 
js dead.” Joaney hurried home to his wife, and 
instantly informed her of the circumstance, won- 
dering at the same time who Dan Ratcliffe might 
be; when up sprang the cat from the hearth, and 


exclaiming “ If Peg Powsoni’s dead, it’s no time for | 


me to be here,” rushed out of the house and was 
seen no more. 
Weather Prophecy. --G.E.G. has not yet had 
the answer to his inquiry about “oaks and ashes.” 
The proverb is, 
“ If the oak’s before the ash, 
Then you'll only get a splash. 
If the ash precedes the oak, 
Then you may expect a soak.” 
The present wet summer gives the lie to the adage, 
for the oaks were out first. P. 


St. Mark's Eve (Vol. iv., p. 470.). — Your cor- 
respondent Mr. Peacock has alluded to a popular 
superstition respecting St. Mark's Eve which has 
interested me very much. I cannot help quoting 
Collins’ lines upon the same subject, and shall 
much thank Mr. Peacock, or any of your other 
correspondents learned in Folk Lore, to adduce 
some additional instances : — 

“ Be mine to read the visions old 
Which thy awakening bards have told ; 
And, lest thou meet my blasted view, 
Hold each strange tale devoutly true ; 
Ne'er be I found, by thee o’eraw’d, 
On that thrice-hallow'd eve, abroad, 
When ghosts, as cottage maids believe, 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave ; 
And goblins haunt, from fire, or fén, 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men !” 
Ode to Fear. 
Rr. 

Warmington, 

Children's Nails. — It is a general belief among 

common people in this neighbourhood (Bot- 


tesford Moors), that if a child’s finger nails are cut | 


before it isa year old, it will be a thief. Before 
that time they must be bitten off when they re- 
quire shortening. Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 


Cheshire Cure for Hooping Cough.— Whilst 
passing a short time in the neighbourhood of 
Alderley in Cheshire, I found, among other in- 
stances of Folk Lore prevailing there, the propriety 
of communicating to the bees the death of any of 
the family keeping hives. I learnt also another 
case, that of a speedy and efficacious cure for the 
troublesome complaint the hooping cough, which 
I think ought to . put on record for the comfort 


of all mothers and children. The remedy consists | 
m a plain currant cake, to be eaten by the afflicted 
child, the main virtue of which cake is, however, 
in its being made by a woman whose maiden name 
Was the same as that of the man she married ; and 


on no account whatever is any payment or com- 
| pensation to be made directly or indirectly for the 
| cake. My informant has the firmest belief in this 
specific, he himself having witnessed, in the case of 
his own child, the beneficial result; but he took 
care to mention, as probably an advantage, that 
the cake which cured his child was made by a 
woman whose mother had also married her name- 
| sake. F. R. A. 


| Sites of Buildings changed, §c.—There are other 
| churches in Lancashire besides Winwick whose 
sites have been changed by the Devil, and he has 
| also built some bridges ; that at Kirkby Lonsdale 
owes much of its beauty to the string of his apron 
| giving way when he was carrying stones in it. 
The stones may be seen yet in the picturesque 
| groups of rock below the bridge. Old cross or 


P. | boundary stones, with a hole full of water, are so 


| common that nobody honours them with a plague 
| story; but we abound in other traditions. Ac- 
| cording to some a priest, according to others the 
| Devil, stamped his foot into the church wall at 
Brindle, to prove the truth of Popery; and 
“George Marsh the Martyr” did the same at 
Smithells Hall to prove the truth of Protestantism : 
the foot-marks still remain on the wall and the 
flag. There is unfortunately such a wearisome 
sameness in these traditions, one story doing for so 
many different places (except that at Winwick it 
was as a pig, at Leyland as a cat, somewhere else 
as a fish, that Satan played his pranks), that any 
attempt to gather them together for “N. & Q.” 
would only tire out the editor and all his readers. 


BUCHANAN AND THEODORE ZUINGER. 


Bishop Horne, in his Commentary upon Psalm 
exxii., involves me in rather a dilemma. . He says : 

“ Theodore Zuinger, of whom some account may be 
found in Thuanus, when he lay on his death-bed, took 
his leave of the world, in a parapbrase on the foregoing 
psalm; giving it the same turn with that given to it 
above. It may serve as a finished specimen of the 
noble and exalted use which a Christian may, and 
ought to, make of the Psalms of David.” 


And in the note he says: 

“A learned friend has obliged me with a copy of 
these Latin verses of Zuinger, transcribed from the 
303rd page of Vite Germanorum Medicorum, by Mel- 
chior Adamus, They are as follow : 


“ O Lux candida, lux mihi 
Leti conscia transitus ! 

Pro Christi meritum patet 
Vite porta beat. 

“ Me status revocat dies 
Augustam Domini ad domum: 
Jam sacra xtherii premam 

Letus limina templi. 
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11, ul. 

Jam visam Solyme edita Jam 
Ceelo culmina, ct edium, et edium 
Cetus Angelicos, suo et Mo ilium, et 

Augustam populo urbem : ugustam populo urbem; 
Iv. 

“ Urbem, quam procul infimis ultimis 
Terra finibus exciti Is 9 
Petunt Christiade, ut Deum Petunt Isacide, ut Deum 

Laudent voce perenni: Placent more parentum. 
v. 

Urbem jus dare exteris, E: : 
Et sedem fore Davidis t — fore — is ‘ 
Cuncta in seela beati. uncta In secula proll. 
vi. 
Mater nobilis urbium, 

* Mater nobilis urbium ! Semper te bona pax amet : 
Semper te bona pax amat : Et te semper amantibus 
Et te semper amantibus 

Cedunt omnia recte. ma 
“= Semper pax tua meenia 

“ Semper pax tua meenia Colat: semper in aedibus 
Colit ; semper in atriis Tuis copia dextera 
Tuis copia dextera : Larga munera fundat. 

Larga munera fundit. 
* Dulcis Isacidum domus, 

“ Dulcis Christiadim domus, Te pax incola sospitet : 
Civem adscribe novitium : Sedes Numinis, — 
Sola comitata Caritas Succedant tibi fauste. . 

T. 


Spesque Fidesque valete.” 


I need not offer any apology for quoting these 
beautiful lines, or for referring to Merrick’s spirited | 
translation given by Bishop Horne; but [have often | 
thought that Theodore Zuinger only adopted them | 
from Buchanan, and gave them a more Christian 
turn. I have no opportunity of consulting De | 
Thou, or Melchior Adamus, and know little more | 
of Theodore Zuinger than that his Theatrum Vite 
Humana, Basil, 1586, received a severe castigation 
in the Vatican Index Expurgatorius, Rome, 1608 ; 
and that he died in March 1588, aged fifty-four | 
years. Six years before that time, Buchanan had 
died, in 1582. And I should be obliged to any of 
your correspondents that will mention any just 
cause or impediment why Buchanan should not 
have been the author rather than Zuinger. He 
shall speak for himself; I copy from a 12mo, | 
edition : Amsteledami, apud Henricum Wetstenium, | 
1687 : 


“O Lux candida, lux mihi 
Leti conscia nuncii : 
Jam pleno stata tempora 
Reddit circulus anno : 


“ Jam festi revocant dies 
Augustam Domini ad domum : 
Jam sacri pedibus premam 
Letus limina templi. 


Warmington. 


Minor Nates. 
The Word Handbook. — The following is a 


| Striking instance of the rapidity with which s 


newly coined word becomes adopted as current 
English, provided it be framed in real accordance 
with the nature of the language. ‘ Handbook” is 
now a household word, and yet it is but nineteen 
years ago that Sir Harris Nicolas, in the preface 
to his Chronology of History (Lardner’s Cab. 
Cyclopedia, 1833), regretted that he could not 
venture to use the term. The fittest title for the 
work, he says, “if our language admitted of the 
expression, would have been the Handbook of 
History.” J AYDEE. 


Bitter Beer.— The origin and antiquity of bitter 
beer certainly deserves further elucidation than it 
has yet received. Beer was the beverage of our 
German progenitors, Tacitus tells us, in a tone 
however of contempt, with which the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will certainly not sympathise : 

“ Potui humor ex hordeo aut frumento in quandam 
similitudinem vini corruptus ; proximi ripe et vinum 
mercantur.”— De Germ, xxiii. 


And this ale and mum was, we learn, bittered 
with hops : 
“ Lupo salictario germani suam condiunt cervisiam.” 
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But bitter beer was not confined to northern 
Europe. That the Egyptians also used to brew 
beer we know, on the authority of Herodotus : 

Oley 8° diaxpéwvrar’ ob yap opi 

And we have it on Rabbinical tradition, that the 
Babylonian bitter beer — with the good sallets they 
had, —like the Stogumber ale, preserved the Jews 
from the leprosy, which had so much afflicted 
them : 

“In Babylonia non erant ulcerosi quia ibi edebant 
blitum vel betam, et bibebant sicerum veprium, id est, ex 
lupulis confectum (de la bidre).” — Ketubhot, fol, 77. 2. 

What other early evidences have we of the use 
of hops? and was the 12? (sicera) of the Hebrews 
beer ? W. Fraser. 

Slaves in Ireland not a Century ago. — The 


Dulin Mercury, No. 283., Aug. 16, 1768, con- 
tains the following matter-of-fact advertisement : 


“A neat beautiful black Negro girl, just brought 


stands and speaks English, very fit to wait on a lady, | 


to be disposed of. Application to be made to James 
Carolan, Carrickmacross, or to Mr, Gavan in Bridge 
Street, Dublin.” 
Sevara. 
Kilkenny. 


Book Margins.— Let me call attention to a 
defect which mars most books that issue from our 
home press, the scantiness of margin, and especially 
of back margin. The continental press retains far 
more of that ample margin which enhanced the 
beauty of early printed books. Now, many valu- 
able works, and from the hands of our best 
printers, are so cropped as to be hardly readable, 
even in boards, and absolutely incapable of binding. 
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by the moon, of which no satisfactory explanation 
has yet been given. Though conjectures have 
been made as to the cause of it, by most of those 
best qualified to make them, still nothing conclu- 
sive has been published or generally received on 
the subject. 

The phenomenon in question is this: when the 
moon approaches a star, at the time of an occulta- 
tion, instead of an instant of contact with the limb 


| of the moon, and then the sudden disappearance of 


the star, the latter is sometimes observed to hang 
on the edge of the disc, and even to pass on to the 
dise itself, as if about to cross it, and when fairly 
on the disc to disappear. 

Some ascribe this phenomenon to an atmosphere 
surrounding the moon, which reflects the sun’s 
light, and appears opaque like the moon's surface, 
but is sufficiently transparent to allow the stars to 
appear through it. Others refer it to the eye of 
the observer, and suppose the impression of the 
star to remain on the retina after the star itself has 


| disappeared. Sir John Herschel says, “ It is barely 
from Carolina, aged eleven or twelve years, who under- | 


possible that a star may shine on such occasions 
through deep fissures in the substance of the moon.” 
A good many letters on the subject appeared in 
The Times newspaper in March or April, 1845, 
from Sir James South and others; who suggested 
a great variety of explanations, but with no satis- 
factory result. 

The solution I am now about to offer appears to 
me so obvious, and so unlikely on that account to 
have escaped those better qualified than myself to 
give an opinion on the subject, that I give it with 


| considerable hesitation. I conceive that this phe- 
| nomenon is a third proof of the gradual transmis- 


Itis a matter not merely of taste, but of use and | 
_ the earth, and remains visible therefore after the 


comfort; and the ordinary reader, as well as the 


bibliomaniac, would gladly pay a higher price for | 


a book he could read before and after binding. 
In a thick volume this often amounts to a serious 
inconvenience. Mariconpa. 


Lord Derby or Darby (Vol. v., p. 567.).— 
H.W. S.'T. does not know that the earl takes his 
title not from the county of Derby, but the hun- 
dred of West Derby in Lancashire, where both 
place and title are by gentle and simple always 
pronounced Darby. Why should not Lancashire 
pe-o-ple say Darby, when Londoners say Marrybun 
and Pell Mell, and call their river the Tems ? 


Queries. 
LUNAR OCCULTATIONS. 


There is a singular phenomenon, sometimes ob- 
served at the time of the occultation of fixed stars 


| 
| 


sion of light: in other words, when the star itself 
is actually hidden by the moon's limb, I apprehend 
that the light, which proceeded from it at the 
moment before actual contact, is still on its way to 


star itself has disappeared. The interval that 
light occupies in travelling from the moon to the 
earth is, as near as may be, 1°25 seconds, which, 
combined with the angular velocity of the moon in 
her orbit, is amply sufficient to project the star 
visibly on her dise. 

A singular circumstance connected with this 
phenomenon is, that stars of a red hue exhibit it 
more generally than others; and the bright star 
Aldebaran, whose light is reddish, has been much 


| oftener observed to do so than any other. I my- 


self saw the phenomenon for the first time with 
Aldebaran, on the 15th of April, 1850, very dis- 
tinetly ; and nothing occurred on that occasion but 
what is satisfactorily and fully met by the preced- 
ing explanation. 

The red rays, we know, are at the least refran- 
gible end of the spectrum: can we infer from this 
peculiar phenomenon that they are also the slowest 
in transmission ? 
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The explanation which I offer satisfies every one 
of the various peculiarities observed and recorded 
with regard to this phenomenon ; and moreover it 
is the only one which will satisfy them all. I shall 
be thankful to any of your readers who may be 


r 


able either to confirm it, or to show its fallacy, if 


such exists. H.C 
— Rectory, Hereford. 


“THE GOOD OLD CAUSE.” 


It would greatly interest me to ascertain the | 


precise birthplace and early history of that noble 
watchword, “ The good old Cause” —in what 


speech, or in what book that expression, so full of 


deep and lofty meaning, and so dear to the lips 
of Puritan England, made its first appearance. 
Preachers and pamphleteers are full of “ the 
Cause ;” the fighting saints had ever “ the Cause” 
upon their lips; it entered into their battle-cry : 
“God and the Cause!” were the words that led 


them to victory at Marston Moor and Naseby. | 


I would fain know the Englishman who so 
deepened, beautified, and heightened the expres- 
sion by these two epithets, who elevated “the 
Cause” into “ The good old Cause.” The honour, 
I think, scarcely belongs to Milton. A tolerably 
intimate and constantly sustained acquaintance 


with his prose works has not revealed to me the | 


existence of the expression there. Ido not re- 
collect it in the letters or speeches of Cromwell. 
Algernon Sidney, at the end of that noble dying 
prayer of his, where he makes such tender mention 
of the Cause, associated therewith one only of the 
two attendant epithets: “Grant'that I may die 
glorifying Thee for all Thy mercies, and that at the 


last Thou hast permitted me to be singled out as a | 


witness of Thy truth, and even by the confession of 
my opposers, for that Old Cause in which I was 
from my youth engaged, and for which Thou hast 
often and wonderfully declared Thyself.” We 
may not then congratulate the full expression upon 
so noble a birthplace as the Sidneian prayer. 
Perliaps some among the learned contributors to 
“N. & Q.” may assist my search for the speech or 
book honoured by the first appearance of that noble 
watchword “ The good old Cause.” 

Tuomas H. Gurr, 


[We have before us a quarto pamphlet, published 
February 16, 1658-9, entitled, The Good Old Cause 
dress'd in its Primitive Lustre, and set forth to the View 
of all Men; being a Short and Sober Narrative of the 
Great Revolutions of Affairs in these Later Times, by 
R. Fitz-Brian, an affectionate Lover of his Country. 
“The good old cause,” commended by the writer, is 
that of the “ Commonwealth of England, purged from 
those dregs and defilements which in time it had con- 
tracted.” The celebrated John Dunton also published, 
in 1692, The Good Old Cause ; or, the Divine Captain 


| Characterized, in a Sermon (not preached, nor needful t 
| be preached, in any place so properly as in a Camp), by 
| Edmund Hickeringill, Rector of the Rectory of Al, 
Saints in Colchester. The “good old cause” of this 
divine is that of monarchy, and “ the guard of his Ma- 
jesty’s sacred person, the darling of Heaven as well as 
| of mankind,” is set in battle array against “ Gebal, and 
Ammon, and Amalek, with the Philistines also.”] 


Minor Queries. 
Winchfield, Hants.—Can any of your correspon- 


dents give me any information respecting this 
| parish ? are there any notes respecting it preserved 
among the MSS. of the British Museum? How 
can I ascertain when the manor passed out of the 
hands of the abbey of Chertsey (Surrey)? In 
the list of possessions at the dissolution given in 
Dugdale, it is not mentioned. Was the manor 
possessed at one time by the Kiddwelly family o 
Hartley, Hants ? Tue Wuirte Ross, 
Winton. 


|  Balnea, vina, Venus.” — Who is the author of 
| the following epigram ? — 


“ Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra: 
Quid faciunt vitam? balnea, vina, Venus.” 


R. F.L. 

“ Kicking up Mag’s or Meg's Diversion.”— 

What is the meaning of this saying? It ~~ 
some connexion with “ A roaring Meg.” 


Shan-dra-dam.— 


“ Now, landlord, out with the Shan-dra-dam.”— 
The Moor and the Loch, p. 17. 


What is the correct spelling of this word, and 
whence its etymology ? W.R.D.S 


Kentish Fire. — When did the “ Kentish Fire” 
originate ? A. A.D. 


Incantations at Cross Roads.—Plato, in the Laws, 
while speaking of “incantations” and “ poisonings, 
says : 

“It is neither easy to know how they exist in ma 
ture, nor, if any one did know, to persuade others 
But upon the minds of men, who look with suspicion 
on each other in things of this kind, it is not w 
while to make an attack, if perchance they see repre 
sentations moulded in wax, either in the house door, 
or where three cross roads meet, or on the tombs of their 
parents; and to exhort those who have no clear notions 
about them, to hold all things of that kind cheap.”— 
Burges’ Trans., book xi. ¢. 12. 


In the apocryphal “ First Gospel of the Infancy 


of Jesus,” it is said: 


“ There was a woman possessed with a devil . . . she 
went out into desert places, and sometimes 
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| 


where roads crossed, and in churehyards, would throw | 

stones at men.” | 
Can any of your correspondents elucidate these | 

allusions to cross roads ? J.P. 


Odyllic Light.—While reading Gregory's trans- | 
lation of Reichenbach, the following question was 
suggested to my mind, which perhaps some one | 
among your readers may be able to answer, which 
will be esteemed by me a favour. 

Heat being a constituent of light, and in pro- 
portion to its intensity, though light is not in all 
cases a visible constituent of heat, as may be ex- 
emplified by a voltaic battery in darkness, I wish 
to know, if any substance easy of combustion at a 
low comparative temperature, as nitrate of silver, 
or fine carburetted hydrogen, has been tried in 


the odyllic light ? Ecnrorus. 


Trochilus and Crocodile. — Herodotus (11. 68.) 
gives the well-known story of the trochilus enter- 
ing into the mouth of the crocodile to pick 
from his teeth the dbdelle that adhere to them. 
The same account is to be found (apparently 
copied from the above-referred-to passage) in 
Aristotle, Hist. An. 1x. 6. 6., and Pliny H. N. vm. 
25. I wish to know whether this fact (if it be 
one) has ever been confirmed by modern writers. 
What traveller has seen the ¢rechilus perform the 

rt of a living toothpick, and what species of 
Find is it? 8. L. P. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Pickigni.—In an old dictionary, which wants 
title-page and some pages at the end, and of which 
I therefore can tell nothing, I find the following : 

“ Pickigni f. a word used (like Shibboleth) to dis- 
tinguish aliens from the native French, as bread and 
cheese did the English from the Flemings in Wat Ty- 
ler’s rebellion.” 


What is the meaning of this word, and what the 
truth of the alleged use ? F. A. | 


Heywood Arms, — Can any one refer me to an 
authority for the following arms as borne by a 
family of the name of Haywood or Heywood :— 
a chevron between three martlets. R. W. C. 


Mémoires d'une Contemporaine. — Who was the 
authoress of this work, published some years since? 
Is she still living? Has it been translated into 
English ? Unepa. | 

Philadelphia. 


Drawbridge. —If any of your correspondents 
can refer to a perfect medieval “ drawbridge,” it 
will greatly oblige 

ONE WHO WISHES TO BUILD ONE. | 

Saul’s Seven Days. — There appears to me a 
chronological difficulty, which I cannot solve, in 
the First Lesson in yesterday's Evening Service. 
It is clear enough that Saul, at the very beginning | 


of his reign (1 Sam. x. 1. 8.), was charged by 


Samuel to go down before him to Gilgal, and 
“tarry seven days” there, till Samuel himself 
should come to him. Accordingly, “he tarried 


| seven days, according to the set time that Samuel 


had appointed” (1 Sam. xiii. 8.). How is the 
former chronology to be reconciled with verse 1. 
of this latter chapter, where it is said that Saul 
“had reigned two years” before the events con- 


| nected with the seven days? Is the former 


passage an anticipation of the latter one ? 
Beoricvs. 

Edzgmond, Salop, July 5. 1852. 

Coudray Family.—I should feel obliged by any 
of your readers furnishing information as to this 
family, whose name first appears in the Battle 
Abbey Roll, in Leland’s copy probably as “ Souche- 
ville Coudrey” or “Coubray” (1 am quoting 
from the lists attached to Lower’s Surnames), and 
in Holinshead’s copy as “ Couderay.” I have not 
referred to Domesday Book for Hants and Berks ; 
but we find different members of the family men- 
tioned in the Zesta de Nevill; also in the four 
volumes of the Calend. Ing. Post Mort. from 
Henry III. to Edward [V. After which period I 
have not been able to find any traces of them, nor 
at any time of their alliances. In Lipscomb’s 
Bucks there is a slight pedigree drawn trom the 
above sources alone, merely repeating the Chris- 
tian names of the ladies. They appear to have 


| been a knightly family of some consideration, 


particularly in Berks, where their principal manor 
of Padworth is situate, which they held by the ser- 
vice of finding a man to manage the ropes of the 


| ship in which the queen should cross the sea. 


Fulk de Coudray is mentioned in one of Sir H. 
Nicolas’s “ Roll of Arms.” 

When did the principal line expire; and what 
family now represents it ? 

There is a family still extant in Berks which, 
under the corrupted name of Cordery, claims to 
represent the ancient family, and uses the arms. 

Is there any evidence of this claim? Any in- 
formation respecting the fumily will be acceptable 
to W. L. 


* Oh, go from the window !”— Will any corre- 
spondent favour a septuagenarian by informing 
him where the old song can be found, of which the 
following words are all that he can recollect : 

“ Oh, go from the window, my dear, O my dear! 

Oh, go from the window, my dear : 
For the wind is in the west, 
And the cuckoo’s in its nest, 

And you cannot be lodged here. 


. . 


The wind and the rain 
Hath driven him back again ; 
But he cannot be lodged bere.” 
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[ No. 143, 


The Furneaux Family.—I shall be thankful to 
any of your readers who will enable me to trace 
the pedigree of the Furneaux family, either up- 
ward or downward, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. I have hitherto succeeded in 
tracing the line from Forneus, or Furnieueus, of 
the Battle Abbey Roll, through Sir Alan de Fur- 
neaux, to whom the manor of Fen-Ottery, Devon, 
was granted by Henry I. circa 1100, down through 
six generations, to Sir John de Furneaux, who in 
1343 alienated the above manor to his brother 
Richard, who was dead in 1344. The intermediate 
links are Sir Galfrede, the son of Sir Alan; then 
another Sir Alan, then Sir John, Sir Philip, a 
second Sir John, a third Sir John, who alienated 
the manor. The last account I can get of the 
Furneaux, in connexion with Fen-Ottery, is of a 
Sir John de F., dead in 1413. 

The Furneaux now resident in Devon I can 
trace no further back than to Henry, the son of 
Matthew Furneaux, baptized at Paignton Church 
in 1560. Still the frequent allusions and refer- 
ences made to them, argue them to be of the same 
stock. Any information, therefore, connecting the 
links broken at 1344 and 1560, will oblige 

Wa. Duck. 


Personators of Edward VI.—€arvey, in his 
Discoursive Probleme concerning Prophecies, Lond. 
1588, writes: 

“ Alas! what fond and vaine expectation hath a long 
time rested in the minds, not of one, or two, or a few ; 
but of great multitudes of the simpler sort in England 
about K. Edward Sixt, as though they were sure 
either of his arising from death, or his returne from I 
know not what, Jerusalem or other strange land.” 


He then goes on to speak of “ suborned mar- 
chants of base parentage” who have “sithence | 
ranged abroade in the countrie, presuming to 
terme themselves by the roiale name of K. Ed- 
ward.” Where can I find an account of these 
impostors ? T. Srernperc. 


Barlaam's Commentary on Euclid.—The article 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, under the word “ Bar- 
LAAM,” refers to a work of his in the catalogue of 
De Thou’s library, under the title Arithmetica 
Demonstratio eorum que Euclides Libro II. in 
lineis demonstravit (no date or place). This work 
was, however, printed by Christian Mylius at 
Strasburgh in 1564, 16mo., as an appendix to the 
second book of Euclid’s Elements, with a Latin 
translation by Conrad Dasypodius (=Rauchfuss), 
with the usual title of Euclid prefixed : | 

Tay Tov Ocdvos cuvoveiay. Kal BapAadu povaxod 
Gpiluntich arddekis ev THe devtépy Ta 
oraxedy 


This is an algebraical* rather than arithmetical 


* 


applica*‘ n or proof of the first ten propositions of 
Euclid’s second book; for no numerals are used, 
but lines and parts of lines having certain ratios 
and resulting equations: each xpéracis, proposi« 
tion, being divided into %«@eois, explanation given; 
diopiouds, explanation sought; xaraoxevh, delineation or 
construction ; demonstration ; and 
conclusion, in the strict form of Euclid. Barlaam 
lived in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
before the introduction of the Arabic numerals 
into Europe. Ilis name was Bernard before he 
changed it to Barlaam (son of the people) on 
taking the vows of St. Basil in the Greek chureh, 
which he deserted for the Latin. He was well 
known to Boccacio and Petrarch. T. J. Bucxtogs, 
Bristol Road, Birmingham. 


Venice Glasses. —Coull you kindly give me 
some information on the subject of Venice glasses? 
They appear to have possessed the valuable pro- 
perty of splitting in pieces as soon as poison was 
put into them, and to have been used as a sait 
guard almost in modern times? Who invented 
them? And how did they differ in composition 
from ordinary glasses ? Rt. 

Warmington, 


Styles of Dukes and Marquises.—Have not these 
peers different styles — Most Noble and Most Ho- 
norable? How is it that the style Most Noble is 
applied to marquises, and even the sons of mar- 
quises, in official notices? For instance, in the 
Gazette on the 18th of June, the Duke of Beau- 
fort's son is announced as the Most Noble Henry 
Charles Fitzroy Somerset, commonly called Mar- 
quis of Worcester, which is only a courtesy title! 


2. New Square, Line. Inn. 


Who was Colonel Bodens ? — A late Quarterly 
asks this question. A brief account of the habits, 
associates, and career of this once well-known 
character would be acceptable to more than one 
of your readers. 8.8. 


“ What sent the Messengers ?” — 
“ What sent the messengers to hell, 
But asking what they knew full well ?” 
Where the above lines are quoted is forgotten. 
(Query, Redgauntlet?) But that is not the pur- 
port of the Query, which is, To what event de 
they refer? Who were the messengers? J. E. 


Minor Queries Answered. 


St. Margaret and the Dragon.—One of the old 
churches in Canterbury is dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet, and the parishioners have a confused notion 
that some legend is attached thereto. They talk 
of “St. Margaret and the Dragon.” Can you 
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help me in my difficulty, and inform me what 
foundation there is for this legend ? 
Frances S. M. 


(The legend of St. Margaret is “singularly wild,” 


says Mrs. Jameson. It appears that the Governor of | 


Antioch was captivated with her beauty: but Margaret 


rejected his offers with scorn, He endeavoured to sub- | 


due her constancy by the keenest torments, and she was 
to a dungeon, where the devil, in the shape of 
a terrible dragon, came upon her with his inflamed and 
hideous mouth, and sought to terrify her: but she held 
up the cross, and he fled before it. In some of the old 
illuminations the dragon is seen rent and burst, and St. 
Margaret stands upon him, or near him, unharmed. } 


Montebourg, Abbey of —Where is any account 
of the great abbey of Montebourg, near Valognes, 
now destroyed ? G. R. L. 

Lyme Regis. 

[Dugdale (vol. vi. p. 1097.) has given two charters 
of confirmation to it; and a list of thirty-three abbots 
of this house will be found in Neustria Pia, pp. 674— 
676.] 

Virgilian Lots.— What is the meaning of “ The 
Virgilian lots ?” 

Johnson, in his “ Life of Cowley” (Lives of the 
Poets, vol. i. p. 17.), says, — 

«,... But the manners of that time were so tinged 


with superstition, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of | 


having consulted on this great occasion the Virgilian 
lots, and to have given some credit to the answer of his 
oracle,” 

Tecepe. 


[A very curious illustration of Johnson’s meaning 
will be found in Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilism and 
Judaism, from which it has been printed in the volume 
of Anecdotes and Traditions published by the Camden 
Society, where we read as follows : — 


“In December 1648, King Charles the First, being 
in great trouble, and prisoner at Caersbroke, or to be 
brought to London to his triall; Charles, Prince of 
Wales, being then in Paris, and in profound sorrow for 
his father, Mr. Abraham Cowley went to wayte on him. 
His Highnesse asked him whether he would play at 
cards to divert his sad thoughts; Mr. Cowley replied he 
did not care to play at cards, but if his Highness 
pleased they would use Sortes Virgiliane. Mr. Cowley 
alwaies had a Virgil in his pocket. The Prince ac- 
cepted the proposal, and prickt his pin in the fourth 
booke of the neid, at this place (1v. 615. et seq.), 


‘ At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis,’ &c. 


The Prince understood not Latin well, and desired Mr. 
Cowley to translate the verses, which he did admirably 
well ; and Mr. George Ent (who lived in his house at 
Chertsey in the great plague, 1665) showed me Mr. 
Cowley’s own handwriting — 
_ * By a bold people’s stubborn arms opprest, 
Forced to forsake the land he once possesst, 
Torn from his dearest Sonne, let him in vain 
Seeke help, and see his friends unjustly slain. 


} Let him to base unequal termes submit, 
In hope to save his crown, yet loose both it 
And life at once, untimely let him dy, 
And on an open stage unburied ly.’” 


Aubrey, who had not at first recovered Cowley's 
| translation, having inserted an extract from Ogilby’s 
Virgil, observes on the last line of the passage he 
| quoted — 

«« But die before his day, the sand his grave.’ 


| Now as to the last part, ‘ the sand his grave,’ I well re- 
| member it was frequently and soberly affirmed by 
| officers of the army and grandees, that the body of 
| King Charles the First was privately putt into the 
| sand about Whitehall; and the coffin, which was car- 
| 


ried to Windsor, and layd in King Henry VIII.’s 
vault, was filled with rubbish or brickbatts, Mr. 
Fabrian Philips, who adventured his life before the 
king's trial by printing, assures me that the king’s 
coffin did cost but six shillings, a plain deale coffin. 
— Aubrey, fo. 157 and 158.” 


On which the editer has this further note : 


“ A very different account of the incident related by 
Aubrey is given by Welwood in his Memoirs, pp. 93, 
94. ed. 1820, where it is said that it was the King him- 
self who, being at Oxford and viewing the Public Li- 
brary, was shown a magnificent Virgil, and induced by 
Lord Falkland to make a trial of his Fortune by the 
Sortes Virgiliane, and opened the book at the passage 
just referred to. Weldon adds ‘ It is said King Charles 
seemed concerned at this accident, and that the Lord 
Falkland observing it, would also try his own Fortune 
in the same manner, hoping he might fall upon some 
passage that could have no relation to his case, and 
thereby divert the King’s thoughts from any impression 
| that the other might have made upon him; but the 

place that Falkland stumbled upon was yet more suited 
to his destiny than the other had been to the King’s: 
being the following expressions of Evander upon the 
untimely death of his son Pallas, as they are translated 
| by Dryden : 
*O Pallas! thou hast fail’d thy plighted word 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword ; 
I warn’d thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war! 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come !’” 


Newspaper Extracts. — Some years since a vo- 
lume of Newspaper Extracts—a curious compilation 
—was published. Can you give me the title, 
date, and publisher ? J.P. 

[Perhaps the following is the work wanted by our 
correspondent : More Mornings at Bow Street; a New 
Collection of Humorous and Entertaining Reports, by 
John Wight, of the Morning Herald: London, 1824 
and 1827.] 
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Replies. 
PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 36.) 


I would meet Manriconpa’s first Query by 
another. What reason is there for attributing 
“ fascinating beauty” of face to Mary? No doubt 
she was a handsome woman; and so all the por- 
traits which I have seen represent her. 
any description of her face made by, or derived 
directly from, any one who had seen her, which 
would lead us to expect anything more? Those 
which I have happened to meet with do not speak 
so much of personal beauty, as of charms of another 
kind, far more potent than personal beauty ever 
carried with it. 

In May, 1568, when she was in her twenty-sixth 
year, Lord Scrope and Sir F. Knollys reported 
their first interview with her to Elizabeth :— 

“ We found the Quene of Skottes in her chamber of 
presence, ready to receive us; where, after salutations 
made, and our declaration also of your Highness’ sor- 
rowfulness, &c. &c., we found her in her answers to 
have an eloquent tonge and a discrete head; and it 
seemeth by her doinges that she hath stout courage and 
liberall harte adjoined thereunto.” — Wright's Elizabeth, 
vol. i. p. 277. 


On the 11th of June, Sir F. Knollys writes to | 


il, — 

“ And yet this lady and pryncess is a notable woman, 
She seemeth to regard no ceremonious honor besyde the ac- 
hnowledging of her estate regalle. She sheweth a dis- 
position to speake much, to be bold, to be pleasant, and to 
be very famylyar. She sheweth a great desyre to be 
avenged of her enemyes; she sheweth a readines to 
expose herselfe to all perylls in hope of victorie; she 
delyteth much to hear of hardines and valiancye, com- 
mending by name all approved hardy men of her 
euntrye, altho they be her enemyes; and she com- 
mendeth no cowardnes even in her frendes. The thyng 
she most thirsteth after is victory,” &c.— Id. p. 281. 


On the 28th of February, 1568-9, Nicholas 


White reports to Cecil his impressions upon a first | 


interview with her at Tutbury :— 

“But if I, which in the sight of God beare the 
Queen’s majestie a naturall love besyde my bounden 
dutie, might give advise, there should be very few 
subjects in this land have accesse to or conference with 
this lady. For beside that she is a goodly personage, and 
yet in truth not comparable to our Soverain, she hath 
withall an alluring grace, a prety Scotishe accente, and a 
searching wit, clouded with myldness. Fame might move 
some to relieve her, and glory joyned to gayn might 
stir others to adventure much for her sake. Then joy 
[ay. the ey] is a lively infective sense, and carieth 
many persuasions to the heart, which ruleth all the | 
reste. Myne owne affection, by seeing the Quene’s | 
majestie our Soverain, is doubled, and thereby I guess 
what sight might worke in others. Her hair of itself 
is black ; and yet Mr. Knollys told me that ske wears | 
hair of sundry colors,” — p. 311. 


Is there | 


was Mary of Guise. 


Here we have quite enough to account for her 4 


| extraordinary powers of fascination, without sup- 
posing any extraordinary personal beauty. 
With regard to that, i dhould like to see a com- 
_ plete collection of the testimonies of eye-witnesses, 
especially such as were recorded before her death; 
for I suspect that, by a comparison of them, the 
question concerning her portraits would be much 
simplified. Among the portraits under which her 
| name is written, I seem to recognise two distinet 
types of face, each handsome in its kind, but of 
opposite kinds. Most of those which I have seen 
represent a long face, with a high nose inclining 
to the Roman. The others represent a short 
round face, with a nose elegantly shaped, but 
rather short than long; rather depressed than 
rising in the middle; and rather swelling than 
| falling towards the end. Now, the only particuler 
| description of her face which I remember to haye 
seen (I speak of descriptions made from the = 
agrees with the last, and is not compatible wi 
the first. It relates, indeed, to her appearance the 
day of her execution, when she was turned forty- 
| five; but it describes such a face as the other 
never could have grown into. 


“ The 8th of February being come, at the time and 
place appointed for the execution, the said Queen of 
| Seots, being of stature tall, of body corpulent, round- 
shouldered, her face fat and broad, double-chinned, with 
| hazle eyes, her borrowed hair [qy. her hair borrowed?}, 
| her attire on her bead, was in this manner,” &c.— 
| Strype’s Annals, vol. v. p. 55%. 


| An account in the Cotton MSS. (Calig. B. V. 
175. b.) of her appearance a few months before 
at her trial, describes her as “a very tall and bigge 
woman, being lame, and supported by one arme by 
one of her gentlemen named Melwin, and by her 
other her physicon.” So these two agree well 

/ enough with each other. Is there any other, 
equally authentic, which contradicts them ? 

One portrait I have seen which represents pre- 
cisely such a face as this might have been when ia 
the prime of womanhood. It is an engraving 
“from an original portrait in the possession of 

| the Hon. William Maule of Panmure,” made m 

| February, 1809, for Sir W. Scott's edition of the 

| Sadler Papers. But if this be her true likeness, 
| whence come the others, which represent evidently 
| a different woman? I do not know whether the 
| question has been considered by more competent 
| judges; but my conjecture is, that all the long~ 
faced Maries are in fact portraits, or copies | 

portraits, of her mother, who, being Mary the wife 
of the King of Scots, might easily be confounded 
with Mary Queen of Scots. This solution of the 
problem occurred to me only the other day, on 
going up to examine what I took to be an old 
painting of Mary Stuart, and being told that it 

The truth of it could be 
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easily tested, by placing side by side whatever | 
authentic descriptions remain of the mother and 
daughter ; and perhaps some of your readers will 
refer me to the books where they are to be found. | 
But they must be descriptions drawn from the 
jife. For in the case of Mary Queen of Scots, 
traditions are of no value. A woman who met 
with such a fortune and such a fate must have 
been plain indeed if history did not represent her 
as beautiful. JAMES SPEDDING, | 


A PASSAGE IN “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
(Vol. v., pp. 554. 587.) 


As A. E.B., in his reply to my “ objections,” 
addresses some questions to me which seem to 
demand an answer, and lest he should imagine 
again that what I have left unanswered I therefore 
think unanswerable, I must beg space for a few 
further remarks. Your correspondent may ima- 
gine, if he pleases, a “ physical interpretation” of 
the passage in As You Like It; but as he admits 
it to be “a matter of opinion,” I am content. As | 
amatter of taste, however, I may say that “ bugle 
eye-balls” are not included in my catalogue of 
beauty; though it is not improbable that a 
child of two or three years old might think her 
doll, which exactly answered the description of 
Phebe, perfection. Undoubtedly “ Rosalind’s 
depreciation of Phebe’s beauty was assumed for 
the purpose of humbling her;” and, if I might 
offer a suggestion, it would be that it is simply 
what it was Rosalind’s cue to represent her that 
is in question. 

I now come to the more important portion of 
your correspondent’s reply ; and in dealing with 
this, I must first dispose of a question of fact in 
relation to which he disputes my correctness. If 
we do say to a messenger “ take that to,” &c., the 
words indicate that they accompany the act of 
transferring the missive, and whoever should not 
accompany the words with such act would use 
them improperly. But now comes the grand 
question : “Do seriously mean to say that Shak- 
— language is to be scanned by our present 
i of correctness?” Seriously, then, I do. 
Your correspondent’s question is simply a repe- 
tition of the objection taken by Mr. Halliwell 
some time ago. It was, however, not so easy to 
reply to Mr. Halliwell as to your correspondent, 
as the words instanced by the former were not in 
very common use. My answer, once for all, is | 
this. The structure of the English language was | 
as perfect in Shakspeare’s time as in our own ; but | 
the conventional sense of words is subject to 
change. In deciding questions of this kind, there- | 
fore, we must consider whether words are simply 
structural, or whether they are such as are ca- 
pable of conventional or accidental meanings. I | 


deny the indiscriminate use of the passive and 
active participles, believing that on the form in 
each case depends the sense; and for the use of 
such words as this and that, and for the nicest ap- 
pee of the structural rules of the language, 
should say that from no writer would you obtain 
such happy illustrations as from Shakspeare. See, 
for instance, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(Act V. Sc. 4.) the following dialogue : 
“ Pro. Where is that ring, boy ? 
Jul. Here ’tis! this is it, 
Pro. How! let me see: why this is the ring I gave 
to Julia.” 

The same fatal objection to A. E. B.'s “ demon- 
strative pronoun that,” does not apply to “there 
is our commission :” the words indicate so clearly 
the act of presenting it that no direction is needed. 
Had here been used, it would have been doubtful 
(so far) whether the duke intended to give it then ; 
and in the passage above extracted from the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, it will be evident that Julia 
may produces the ring which Proteus takes from 

er. 

I cannot conclude without saying that I feel 
strongly confirmed in my opinion of a line having 
been lost, by the concurrence of a gentleman who 
has himself made valuable contributions to your 
columns, and who points out that the line — 


“ But that to your sufficiency, as your worth is able” — 


is correct in expression so far as it goes, and quite 
Shakspearian; the that, however, being not the 
demonstrative pronoun, but the conjunction, and 
the words between commas being parenthetical. 
The missing line, therefore, should complete the 
expression of something to be added “to your 
sufficiency,” and which together with it should 
“work.” It would be much more satisfactory to 
find the “ commission” in this missing line than in 
“that;” and though there is nothing more easy 
than to conjure up a “ magician’s wand” to get 
over all these difliculties, I think it should be 
sparingly used, especially in defence of mistakes put 
upon Shakspeare by his commentators. Finally, 
let me observe that if the commonest words are 
to lose their obvious meanings—on the ground 
that Shakspeare could do as he pleased with then— 
whenever a gentleman wishes to strain a point, 
we shall have no ground to stand upon: we can 
only deal with the language as we find it. 

Samuget Hickson. 


LIFTING EXPERIMENT. 
(Vol. vi. p. 8.) 

In reference to the observation of — corre- 
spondent W. Cx. on the experiment of lifting great 
living weights, that it is essential that the liftee 
should inhale at the moment the effort is made, but 
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not essential that the lifters should, I think it right | monody. Mr. Taylor replied to the Doctor's 
to state that I believe the very reverse to be the | letter in an angry philippic ; wherein, after allu- 
truth. I have seen the experiment repeatedly | sions to Celsus and Galen, he informs the Doctor 
made, but never with such success as to make me | he is not ambitious of taking his medicine, and 
believe for a moment that the “two very young | advises him, instead of claiming verses which do 
and little girls” could with a finger each raise Sir | not belong to him, to content himself with writing 
G. Carteret’s big cook. verses on the tombstones of his patients. Mr, 

The inhalation of the lifters the moment the | Taylor evidently thought he was dealing with the 
effort is made is doubtless essential, and for this | genuine letter of a real M.D., though he insinuates 
reason :— When we make a great effort, either in | that he was a quack. 
pulling or lifting, we always fill the chest with air It will be seen by the Doctor’s letter that he not 
previous to the effort; and when the inhalation is | only claimed the authorship of the “ Monody on 
completed we close the rima gloitidis to keep the | the Death of Sir John Moore,” but also of “The 
air in the lungs. The chest being thus kept ex- | Prisoner's Prayer to Sleep.” Professor Wilson, of 
panded, the pulling or lifting muscles have re- | Edinburgh, thereupon avowed himself the author 
ceived, as it were, a fulerum round which their | of the latter poem, and was probably as much 
power is exerted, and we can thus lift the greatest | deceived by the Doctor's letter as Mr. ‘Taylor had 
weight which the muscles are capable of doing. | been. 
When the chest collapses by the escape of the air, These particulars are derived from an amusing 
the lifters lose their muscular power. The inha- | article entitled “The Wags of Durham,” in Rich 
lation of air by the liftee can certainly add nothing | ardson’s Borderer’s Table Book, vii. 199—205.; 
to the power of the lifters, or diminish his own | but in that article the Doctor's letter is stated to 
weight, which is only increased by the weight of | have appeared in the Courier of December 30th, 
the air which he inhales. Those who are not satis- | 1824; I think it probable, however, that the date 
fied with this view of the subject, we must hand | given by your correspondent (November 3, 1824) 
over to the Mesmerists. D. Brewster. | |s correct. 

@ Andsove. The name you print “ Deacoll” should, I con- 
| ceive, be “ Deacon,” as it appears that the monody 

Your correspondent W. Ct. will find in the Zoist | had been attributed to Mr. Deacon, the author of 
for January an article entitled, “ A Suggestion to | the Junkeeper’s Album. 
explain certain Phenomena of Levity,” in which the | May I add that in and about 1824 many hoax- 
subject of his Query is discussed. The writer throws | ing letters (some displaying much humour) ap- 
out a hint that a clue may be found to the hitherto | peared in the Courier : the late Dr. Chaffy, master 
inexplicable experiment, in the Odic fluid of Baron | of Sidney College, and Mr. Goulburn were, if I 
Reichenbach suspending or neutralising the law | mistake not, the subjects of some of these letters. 
of gravitation, in a way similar to that of mag- | _ The article on the Durham Wags appears to me 
netism in the instance of the iron rod in the electro- | defective in not containing any allusion to a once 
magnetic helix. The subject is certainly one which, | popular parody on the monody, which was pro- 
as Sir David Brewster, who testifies to the reality | bably from the same pen or pens as the Doctor's 
of the fact, remarks, merits a careful investigation. | letter. The subject of this parody was a Doctor 

G. S. | picked up drunk in the street: it contained these 
| lines : 

| ** We took him home, and put him to bed, 
} And told his wife and daughter, 


MONODY ON THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


(Vol. i., pp. 320. 445.; Vol. vi., p. 15.) 


To give him next morning a couple of red — 
Herrings and soda water.” 
There was also an allusion to his Marshall 
The letter of H. Marshall, M.D., was a first-rate | cloak, whence it is pretty plain that the hero of 


literary hoax. the parody was Doctor Marshall. C. H. Coors. 
There was (perhaps still is) in Durham a horse- | 

doctor named Henry Marshall, but he had of | vl 

course nothing to do with the letter. Benjamin| The letter in the Courier was a hoax, which 


Galley, who is termed esquire in the letter, was a | was exposed (I think in the Morning Chronicle), 
poor Durham idiot ; and by the Rev. Dr. Alderson, | two or three days after its publication, by an au- 
of Butterby, was meant Hutchinson Alderson, the | thenticated statement that “Dr. Marshall, of Sout’ 
bellman of Durham. Street, Durham,” was a horse-doctor of dissipate 

The paragraph in the Morning Chronicle, to | rather than literary habits, and not even a graduate 
which Doctor Marshall's letter refers, had been | of the Veterinary College. Shortly after appeared 
inserted by John Sidney Taylor, a bosom-friend | a clever parody on the monody, ascribed, whether 
of the Rev. Charles Woolf, the author of the truly or not I cannot say, to Praed. It described 
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the state of Dr. Marshall on leaving the public- | “Slowly and sadly we all walked down 


house : 
« Not a sou was left, not a guinea or note, 
And he look’d exceedingly flurried, 
As he bolted away without paying the shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried.” 


His friends found him : 
As he lay like a farrier with drink oppress'd, 
With his Marshall cloak around him.” 


The wits of that age indulged in hoaxes. One of 
the ablest was a letter from Dr. Chaffey, the 
master of Sidney, to The Times, followed by ano- 
ther declaring it to be a forgery which could 
hardly require denial, as “everybody must be 
aware that the Chaffys of Lincolnshire spell their 
name without the e.” Notwithstanding this ex- 
quisite piece of internal evidence, the second letter 
was as fictitious as the first. H. B. C. 
U, U. Club. 


The claim of Dr. Marshall to the authorship of 
this poem was not allowed to pass without notice, 
as the following clever parody will prove. I copied 
it several years since, from some defunct periodical 
whose name I do not remember. 

“ Parody on‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore.’ 
“ Not a sous had he got —not a guinea or note ; 
And he look’d most confoundedly flurried, 
As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried. 


“We saw him again at dead of night, 
When home from the club returning ; 
We twigg'd the Doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas-lamps brilliantly burning. 


“ All bare and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reclin'd in the gutter we found him ; 
And he look’d like a gentleman taking a snooze, 
With his Marshall* cloak around him. 


“*The Doctor was drunk as the devil,’ we said, 
And we managed a shutter to borrow ; 
We rais'd him, and sigh’d at the thought that his 
head 
Would consumedly ache on the morrow. 


“We bore him home, and we put him to bed, 
And we told his wife and his daughter 
To give him next morning a couple of red — 
Herrings and soda-water. 


“Loudly they talk of his money that’s gone, 
And his lady began to upbraid him ; 
But little he reck’d, so they let him snore on, 
Neath the counterpane just as we laid him. 
“We tuck’d him in, and had hardly done, 
When under the window calling, 
e heard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Of a watchman ‘one o'clock’ bawling. 


ty A letter, genuine or fictitious, which appeared in 
he Newspapers, signed by a Dr. Marshall, claimed for | 
the authorship of the original stanzas. 


From his room in the uppermost story ; 
A rush-light we placed on the cold hearth-stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory.” 
T. H. Kerstey, B.A. 


WAY OF INDICATING TIME IN MUSIC. 
(Vol. v., p. 507.) 
Your correspondent upon this subject is, I pre- 


| sume, no musician, or he would not have written 


the article inserted in“ N. & Q.” 

The symbols of ancient music which he brings 
forward relate to three things — Mode, Time, and 
Prolation. But as the matter is difficult to explain 
in a brief communication like the present, I beg 
leave to introduce it by the following very familiar 
figure, extracted from the 2nd volume of Sir John 
Hawkins’ History of Music (p. 156.) : 

“ A cantus of four parts may be resembled to a tree, 
and the similitude will hold if we suppose the funda- 
mental, or bass part, to answer to the root, or rather 
the bole or stem; the tenor to the branches; the contra- 
tenor to the lesser ramifications; and the altus to the 
leaves. We must further suppose the bass part to con- 
sist of the greater simple measures, which are those 
called longs, the tenor of breves, the contra-tenor of 
semibreves, and the altus of minims. In this situation 
of the parts, the first admeasurement, viz. that which is 
made by the breaking of the longs into breves, acquires 
the name of Mode ; the second, in which the breves are 
measured by semibreves, is called Time; and the third, 
in which the semibreves are broken into minims, is 
termed Prolation, of which it scems there were two 
kinds, the greater and the lesser. In the former the 
division into minims was by three, in the latter by two; 
answering to perfection and imperfection in the greater 
measures of the long, the breve, and the semibreve.” 

As to the Modes themselves, they were of two 
kinds, the greater and the lesser; in the one the 
large was measured by longs, in the other the long 
was measured by breves. The characters inven 


| for distinguishing the modes, such as the circle, the 


semicircle, &c., are so well explained by old Thomas 


| Morley, that I need not apologise for the following 
| extract from his valuable Plaine and Easie Intro- 
| duction to Practicall Musicke, folio, Peter Short, 
| 1597 (Annotations on Book I.) : — 


«“ The auncient Musytians did commonlie sette downe 
a particular signe for every degree of musycke in the 
songe; so that they having no more degrees than three, 
that is, the two modes and time (prolation not being 
yet invented), set down three signes for them: so that, 
if the great mode were perfect, it was signified by a 
whole circle, which is a perfect figure; if it were 


| imperfect, it was marked with a halfe circle. There- 


fore, wheresoever these signes O 33 were set before any 


| songe, there was the great mode perfect signified by the 


circle, the small mode perfect signified by the first 
figure of three, and time perfect signified by the last 
figure of three. If the songe were marked thus, C 33, 
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then was the great mode unperfect, and the small mode — 
and time perfect. But if the first figure were a figure | 
of two, thus C 23, then were both modes unperfect, and 
time perfect. But if it were thus, C 22, then were all 
unperfect. But, if in al the songe there were no Large, 
then did they set downe the signes of such notes as 
were in the song ; so that if the circle or semicircle were 
set before one onelie cifer, as O 2, then did it signifie 
the lesse mode : and by that reason, that circle now last 
set downe, with the binarie cifer following it, signified 
the lesse mode perfect, and time unperfect. If thus, 
C 3, then was the lesse mode unperfect and time per- 
fect. If thus, C 2, then was both the lesse mood and 
time unperfect, and so of others. But since the prola- 
tion was invented, they have set a pointe in the circle or 
halfe circle, to show the more prolation, which notwith- 
standing altereth nothing in the mode nor time.” 


Our modern binary and ternary times were 
formerly reversed. The ancients called the binary 
measure imperfect, and the ternary perfect time. 
For this reason they expressed the latter by a 
circle, as the most perfect of all figures. Binary, 
as we have seen, was expressed by a demi or im- 
| ge circle, which is our sign for common time. 

e reason why the ternary or triple time was 
called perfect may perhaps be traced back to very 
ancient opinions among the Pythagoreans, who held 
the te three to be perfect, while they con- 


sidered the number two to be connected with the | 


evil principle, and as the indication of mischief and 
confusion: hence the second month of the year 
dedicated to Pluto by the Romans. 

The signs thus invented for musical pu , 
were afterwards applied to a different use. In all 
the old dance-books (vide Playford’s English 
Dancing Master, 1651, &c.), men and women are 
distinguished by the circle, with the central point, 
and the demi or half circle. This use of the early 
musical character was evidently founded upon the 
ideas of perfection and imperfection above alluded 
to; the circle, which is a perfect figure, denoting 
the man, and the semicircle, which is imperfect, 
the woman. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion as to the origin 
of the crossed C is entirely wrong, as I shall now 
proceed to show. The “vertical line impaling the 
two aoe pets athird lozenge between them, but 
on one side,” which is found in old (not the odes?) 
church music, relates to the pitch, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the time. It is the old F clef, 
—acompound character, formed of three notes, 
one placed on the line, and two others in the ad- 
joining spaces. The vertical line may be added or 
not. The C clef was distinguished from the F by 
having only the two notes in the spaces. These 
clefs are common to the Gregorian music. A full 
account of them may be found in Gafurius, Practica 
Musica, lib. i. cap. iii. fol. 4. b, edit. 1496. The 
G clef, a compound character of the letters G and 
S, for the syllable Sol, was invented by Lampadius 
about the year 1530. 


Allow me to add, in conclusion, that Alsted ang 
Solomon de Caus are no authorities in musical 
matters. If your correspondent wishes to know 
more about our early musical symbols, I beg to 
refer him to Thomas Ravenscroft’s Briefe Dis. 
course of the true but neglected use of charactring 
the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection, and 
Diminution in Measurable Musiche, 4to. Printed 
by Allde, 1614. Epwarp F, 


THE TWO PASSAGES IN “ KING LEAR.” 
(Vol. vi., pp. 6. 42.) 

In the passage from Act IL. Sc. 1., Mr. Suvam 
would change and found into unfound; but hk 
makes no remark upon the object of the wor 
dispatch. Mr. Cottier, on the other hand, would 
retain and found, but he understands the object of 
“ dispatch” to be Edgar, who is to be first caught 
and then dispatched ! 

In such a dilemma, it is surely excusable, in this 
case at least, to be a “ rigid stickler for the inte 
grity of the old copies.” I, and doubtless nine 
tenths of the readers of Shakspeare, understand 
the passage in this way : 

“ Let him fly far; 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 

And found, ! Dispatch—The noble Duke,” &. 

Here there is an expressive pause after found, 
as though the punishment consequent upon Edgar's 
capture were too terrible and indeterminate for 
immediate utterance. Dispatch is addressed to 
Edmond, and simply means, “Get on with your 
story,” which in fact he does at the conclusion of 
Gloster’s speech. 

As to the second proposed correction (first line 
in Act IV.), I protest against it also. It would be 
injurious to the true sense, which requires the 
opposition of known (or open) contempt, to col 
tempt concealed by flattery. ; 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has so well explained this 
passage that to say anything more would be 
repeat him. A. E.B 

Leeds, 


AMBER WITCH. 
(Vol. v., pp. 510. 569.) 


Your inquirer on this subject will find his 
doubts resolved by referring to a review © 
books in question in vol. Ixxiv. of the Quarterly; 
where (p. 223.) it is stated, that in consequence 
a controversy respecting its authenticity, wi 
had arisen in the German newspapers, the editor, 
Dr. Meinhold, published in the Al/gemeine Zeitung 


a letter claiming the authorship; and it appears 
that his design in practising this deception was 
mystify the “ school of Strauss and Co.,” in W 
he seems amply to have succeeded. 
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Dr. Meinhold, the professed editor of the 
“Amber Witch,” is himself the author. Some 
controversy in the German newspapers as to whe- 
ther it was an authentic history or not was put an 
end to by a letter from Dr. Meinhold (which ap- 

in the Allgemeine Zeitung) distinctly avow- 
ing himself as the author. I have heard that Dr. 
Meinhold, being dissatisfied with the peremptory 
manner with which the Tubingen reviewers, 
Strauss and his followers, professed the unerring 
certainty with which they could discover, from 
internal evidence, the degree of credulity to be 
attached to any narrative whatever, determined to 
put their infallibility to the test, by writing the 
“ Amber Witch.” His success was complete. The 
Straussites were completely taken in, and pro- 
nounced in favour of the authenticity of the 
“Amber Witch” with as little hesitation as they 


had previously shown in deciding sgainst the au- | 


thenticity of great portions of the sacred writings. 
R.C. 


Oxon. 


LINES ON SUCCESSION OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


(Vol. iii., p. 168.) 
Began 


William the Norman conquers England's state ; 

In his own forest, Rufus meets his fate ; 

Though elder Robert lives, Henry succeeds ; 

Stephen usurps the throne, and Albion bleeds ; 

Great Second Henry bows at Becket's shrine ; 

Brave Richard’s doom’d in foreign bonds to 
pine ; 

Perfidious John submits his crown to Rome ; 

A long and troubled reign’s third Henry’s 
doom ; 

Edward the first, her king to Scotland gives ; 

Edward the second cruel death receives ; 

Two captive monarchs grace third Edward's 
train ; 

His grandson Richard is depos’d and slain ; 

Domestic foes, fourth Henry's arms engage ; 

France feels at Agincourt, fifth Henry’s rage ; 

The sixth good Henry, realms and son must 


sues ; 

Yet o'er his children’s heads, the trembling 
crown 

Uncertain hangs, till Richard pulls it down ; 

Stain’d with their blood, the fell usurper reigns, 

Till the seventh Henry, Bosworth’s battle gains, 

Unites the Roses, and dire faction quells ; 

Henry the eighth both monks and Pope expels; 

England laments sixth Edward’s short liv'd 
bloom ; 

Mary’s short reign restores the faith of Rome ; 

Eliza forms the church and bumbles Spain ; 

The crowns unite in James’s peaceful reign ; 

Charles, by the axe, his errors must atone; 


While the fourth Edward love and fame pur- | 


| 1649 Cromwell, without the title, mounts the throne ; 
| 1660 False em false pleasure flatter Charles re- 
stor’d; 
1685 ’Gainst James the second, freedom draws her 
sword; 
1688 ‘The sceptre given to William's patriot hand ; 
A bloodless revolution saves the land ; 
1702 William and Mary dead, Anne mounts the 
throne ; 
1714 To her, first George succeeds, Sophia's son ; 
1727 Next George the second wore his father’s 
crown ; 
1760 His grandson George now Britain's sceptre 
sways, 
Whom God preserve, and bless with length of 
days. 


E. C. 


DODO QUERIES. 
(Vol. i., p. 261.) 

Mr. Srricktanp will find in LZ’ Univers Pit- 
toresque, under the head “ Iles de L’ Afrique,” the 
question of the discovery of the Mauritius, and ad- 

| jacent islands, by the Portuguese, ably, and perha) 
| as fully discussed as can be at present, until the 
archives containing the hydrographical records of 
the early Portuguese voyagers are opened to the 
savans of Europe. A collection of old Portuguese 
' and other charts edited by Eugene de Froberville, 
and published at Paris a few years ago, are well 
worthy of the attention of those curious on the 
subject. They are in the British Museum, may 
be found under “ Africa, East Coasts,” and their 
press or table mark is— 
“ 69295. T. 20. 
700. S. 1.” 


| Froberville, in his account of Rodriguez, in the 
Iles de L’ Afrique (ut supri), quotes freely from a 
MS. written by Pingré, which contained “ longues 
descriptions des animaux et des plantes de Rod- 
riguez ;” and also states, apparently on the autho- 
rity of this MS., that the Solitaire was in existence 
as late as the year 1761. 

Mr. Srrickxanp, in his valuable work, The 
Dodo and its Kindred, speaking of the MS. journal 
of Sieur D. B., hopes it “ will not be allowed to 
remain much longer unpublished. As Mr. S. 
(“N. & Q.,” Vol.i., p.411.) again alludes to the 

| MS. of D. B., I beg leave to mention that it was 
| published at Paris, in 1694, under the following 
title, Les Voyages faits par le Sieur D. B. aux 
| Isles Dauphine, ou Madagascar, §& Bourbon, ou 
| Mascarenne, és années 1669, 70, 71, §& 72. The 
| dedication of this work is signed Dubois; and 
| in the Bibliothéque Universelle des Voyages, by 
Richarderie, Paris, 1808, the author’s name is 
stated to be Dubois. W. Pruvxerton. 


Ham. 
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BURIALS. 
(Vol. v., pp. 320. 549. 596. 613.) 


Will your correspondent Atrrep Garry kindly 
point out any authority for his position, p- 613., 
“ that a clergyman would render himself liable to 
suspension by his bishop, who either allowed in- 
terments to take place in the churchyard without 
the burial service, or, on the other hand, used the 
service in unconsecrated or unlicensed ground ?” 

The question of the use of the burial service by 
a clergyman in unconsecrated ground has become 
of great local interest in Birmingham, in conse- 
quence of the rector of St. Martin’s having re- 
cently attended the funeral of a member of his 
congregation in the “ unconsecrated and unlicensed 
ground” of a joint-stock cemetery in the town, 
and there officiated in his canonicals, using the | 
whole Church of England service for the burial of | 
the dead; although there is a Church of England | 
cemetery, duly consecrated and established at great 
expense, immediately adjoining. 

The irregularity and impropriety of such conduct 
is indeed very glaring (Vol. v., p. 549.) ; but I can 
find neither canon, rubric, nor law of the church 
that makes it illegal. 

The 71st and 72nd appear to be the only canons | 
bearing on the point; the rubrics for the Com- | 
munion of the Sick and the Private Baptism of 
Children contain a stringent caution as to their 
use out of church, ercept in cases of sudden danger 
or inability to leave home; the Conventicle Act | 
(22 Geo. II. c.1.) only refers to the “ exercise of 
religion in other manner than according to the 
Liturgy and practice of the Church of England ;” 
and finally, the statutes of Elizabeth respecting at- 
tendance at church speak only of “their parish 
church or chapel accustomed, or upon reasonable 
let thereof, some usual place of common prayer.” 

The whole matter, therefore, seems to resolve 
itself into a question of good taste and consistent 
churchmanship. It would be a great favour to 
obtain an early answer. 

Birmingham, 


Bennow. | 


DR. CUMMING ON ROMANS VIII. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 6, 7.) 


On the ee of my remarks, I thought it 
right to call Dr. Cumming’s attention to them, and 
in reply I have received a private letter from him, 
with a request that I would communicate the sub- 
stance of it to “ N. & Q.” 

1. In speaking of “the poet who is supposed to 
tread nearest to the inspired,” Dr.Cumming did 
not intend to point to any individual, but to the 
whole class of poets. The meaning, therefore, is 
not, as I supposed, “that poet who is generally 
regarded as approaching nearest to the inspired 
poets,” but “a poet, a writer of that class whose 


| mentators, an 


genius is considered to approach nearer to in 
spiration than any other human talent or endoy. 
ment.” I have to beg pardon for my mistake, 
and can only plead in excuse my want of acquaint. 


| ance with the writer's style. 


2. As to the quotations from Goethe and Luther, 
Dr. Cumming considers that, since they are ayoy- 
edly quotations, it was needless to mention th 
work from which they were immediately derived 
He states that the chapter on Romans viii. is the 
only part of his Voices of the Night in which ke 
has made any use of Olshausen, and that in others 
of his works he has amply acknowledged his obji- 
gations to that commentator. He disavows al 
intention of “ parading” the names of other com 
states that his acquaintance with 
the Fathers is derived from their own writi 
not from secondary sources. And, generally, 
is of opinion that express references are not m 
quired in religious books of a popular and pra 
tical character. 

3. “It is perfectly true,” writes Dr. Cumming, 
“that I did mistake Bettina for a creature of 
Goethe's imagination, and therefore supposed the 
noble and beautiful thought to be Goethe's own, 
and Bettina merely to be the organ of it.” 

I am bound to acknowledge the candour and 
the good temper with which my remarks have been 
received ; and having, as I trust, now fairly stated 
Dr. Cumming’s side of the question, I shall not 
add any comment on those parts of it as to which 
I am unable to agree with him. 

N.B.—In the sixth line of the poetry, page7, 


_ from has been printed instead of for. 


J. C. Ropertsos. 


ON SOME DISPUTED PASSAGES IN SHAKSPEARE. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 8. 26.) 


After the apology which you have deemed it 
necessary to make to your readers for the larg 


| space occasionally occupied by Shakspearian crit 


cism, I should have scrupled again to trespass @ 
this way, but that I feel called upon to note 
Mr. Coxirer’s very courteous appeal to me rt 
specting my note on two passages in King Lew 
(Vol. vi., p. 8.), in which Sheet unwittingly mis- 
represented his reading of one of them. 

It is true that the absence of the capital letter st 


| the word “dispatch,” and the period after it, esca 


my observation; but I must confess that I do not feel 
satisfied with the view Mr. Coxxier takes of the 
passage, “ that Gloster intends to say when Edgar 
is found he should be dispatched.” The pouting 


| of the old copies, in which a semicolon occurs after 


the words “ And found,” is in my mind decisively 
against it. It may be that Gloster merely is meant 
to say, that all possible dispatch shall be used @ 
having the fugitive Edgar pursued. : 
Being one of those who received with acclaim 
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the emendation in Coriolanus found in Mr. Cot- 
urer’s second folio, of bisson multitude for bosom | 
— perhaps I may be allowed to add a few | 
words in reply to your correspondent A. E. B. 
(Vol. vi., p- 26.), who, as he once designated him- 
self “a charmed listener” to Shakspeare, will not 
listen approvingly to annotators “charm they never 
so wisely.” On this occasion he dissents from | 
the “general acclaim” with which this excellent 
conjectural emendation has been received, in a 
very elaborate and ingenious argument, which I 
t to say has failed to convince me. I still 
think that had Mr. Cotxrer’s second folio only 
afforded this one very happy correction, it would | 
have done good service to the text of a play in | 
which the printer’s errors are numerous. | 
To the argument of your excellent correspon- 
dent, it seems to me, one fatal objection offers 
itself: the context requires a plural noun to be in | 
concord with they and their, and therefore “ this 
bosome multiplied” cannot be right; for dare we 
say the poet was wrong? Think of the greatest 
master of language the world ever saw writing | 
“this bosome multiplied. . . 
What's like to be their words: * We did request it:’” &c. | 


I submit that we may confidently read the pas- 
sage thus : 


“ Th’ accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the motive 
Of our so frank donation. Well, what then? 
How shall this bisson-multitude digest 
The senate’s courtesy? Let deeds express 
What's like to be their words; ” &c. 


Your correspondent will see that I adopt | 
Mason's correction of motive for native, which he, | 
I think unjustly, treats as “meddling.” At the 
risk of being placed in the same category, I will 
add that in the very next speech of Coriolanus we | 
have another absurd printer's error. ‘The first | 
folio gives us — | 

“ To iumpe a body with a dangerous physic.” 
The second folio improves this into jumpe. 

I read (meo periculo), To impe a body, i. e. re- | 
store or increase its power. This term from fal- 
conry was familiar to the poet. 

e have all the same object in view, I trust; | 
that is, to restore, as far as it is possible, the text | 
from the fatal injuries inflicted on it by careless 
printing and imprudent “ meddling.” ield to 
no one in awful reverence for its integrity, but 
cannot persuade myself that the printers, cr the 
player-editors of the old copy, have infallibly given | 


what Shakspeare wrote, especially when it leads to | 
absurdity or nonsense. | 


“Oh! mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of | 


other men, simply and merely great works of art; but | 
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snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and thunder, which are 
to be studied with entire submission of our own facul- 
ties, and in the perfect faith that in them there can be 
no too much or too little, nothing useless or inert — but 
that, the farther we press in our discoveries, the more 
we shall see proofs of design and self-supporting 
arrangement, where the careless eye had seen nothing 
but accident.” * 

I conclude with these eloquent words, after the 
dry bones of our verbal disputes, that the acces- 
sory, as Sir Henry Wotton says, may help out the 


— according to the art of stationers, and to 


eave the reader con la bocca dolce. 
S. W. Sincer. 
Mickleham, 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Milton and Tacitus (Vol. v., p. 606.).— There 
is an oft-quoted line expressing the same senti- 
ment: 

“ Ambition is the vice of noble minds.” 
Who is the proprietor of it? —author one can 
hardly call him ? A. A. D. 


Ewmaciated Monumental Effigies (Vol. v., p. 497.). 
—There is in Lichfield Cathedral an emaciated 
figure shown as part of the monument of Dean 
Heywood, who died October 25, 1492. Shaw 
(Staffordshire, vol. i. p. 249.) quotes the following 
account of the monument from Dugdale’s Visita- 
tion in the Herald’s College : — 

“In a south wall opposite the choir is a very elegant 
monument of aman in full proportion, with a red 
gown and white hood, and over that a red one: his 
hands are elevated as in prayer, and his head reclines 
upon a blue cushion, and under that is placed a red 
one. In the bottom of the monument immediately 
under him is the figure of a corpse laid out in its 
winding sheet, his arms crossed over his gown. The 
sheet is tied at the top, and the head is laid upon a 
blue pillow.” 

Shaw gives an engraving of it in its cmpete 
lieve the bottom part is all that now a 


30. Clarence Street, Islington. 


“ La Garde meurt” (Vol. v., p. 425.; Vol. vi., 
p- 11.).—A note to A Voice from Waterloo, one 


| of the most interesting and authentic and carefully 
' compiled accounts of the battle which has yet ap- 


peared, written by Serjeant-Major Cotton of the 
7th Hussars, who was orderly to Sir Hussey 
Vivian in the battle, tells us — 

“It was Halkett himself who marked out Cam- 
bronne, and, having ridden forward at full gallop, was 
on the point of cutting down the French general, when 


* Note “On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth,” 


are also like the phenomena of nature, like the sun and | by Mr. De Quincey, in the London Magazine, vol. viii. 
the sea, the stars and the flowers,—like frost and | 1823, p. 356. 
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the latter cried out for quarter and received it. This | was there not an Irish goddess, with the attribnty 
fact does not well agree with the words popularly as- | of Vesta, named Bridget, whose pyreum was trans. 
eribed to Cambronne, ‘ La garde meurt, et ne se rend | formed by Christianity into the fire of St. Bridget} 
pas.’ After having surrendered, Cambronne tried to | The following account is given by Giraldus (Topo 
escape from Halkett, whose horse fell wounded to the Hibern. p. 729.) :— 
ground. But, in a few seconds, Halkett overtook his 
prisoner, and seizing him by the aiguillette, hurried : , 
him to the Osnabruckers, and sent him in charge of a made illustrious, there are many wonders worthy of 
sergeant to the Duke of Wellington. Cambronne was | Mention. Foremost among which is the Fire ¢ 
subsequently sent to Ostend with Count Lobau and Bridget, which they call unextinguishable; not the 
other prisoners. It was only the old guard that wore | it ¢mnot be extinguished, but because the nuns ani 
the aiguillette. holy women so anxiously and accurately cherish and 
“The words ascribed to Cambronne, ‘the guard | "Urse the fire with a supply of fuel, that during » 
dies, it never surrenders,’ of which we-see such num- | ™@ny centuries from the time of the Virgin it has ere 
bers of engravings, and which illustrates so many remained unextinguished, and the ashes have never 
pocket handkerchiefs and ornaments so much of their accumulated, although in so long a time so Vast a pile 
crockery, &c., have, notwithstanding they were never of wood hath here been consumed, Whereas, in the 
uttered, made a fortune ; all French historians repeat | time of Bridget, twenty nuns here served the Loni, 
them. I am in possession of a letter, written to me by she herself being the twentieth, there have been only 
a friend of Cambronne’s, and who asked the general | Mneteen from the time of her glorious departure, and 
whether it was true that he had uttered the words in | they have not added to their number, But as each 
question ; the reply was (I quote Mr. E. G. Dickson's |" in her turn tends the fire for one night, when th 
own words), ‘ Monsieur, on m'a debité cette réponse.’ ” 
. ~ . re wood reac saith, ridget, tend 12 Te Of thing 
The*gallant Sir Colin Halkett, I believe, still > thie is thy night.’ And the fire being so left, in 
survives, and, if he be a reader of “N, & Q, morning they find it unextinguished, and the fuel con 
may perhaps condeseend to correct any misstate- | sumed in the usual way. That fire is surrounded bya 
ments that there may be in the above tale. L.  cireular hedge of bushes, within which a male does not 
enter; and if he should presume to enter, as some mh 
men have attempted, he does not escape divine ver 
geance.” 


“In Kildare of Leinster, which the glorious Bridge 


I am surprised that two Numbers have appeared 
without R. C. B.’s having been apprised of his 
strange mistake of attributing to Murat the noto- | 
rious myth which was invented for General Cam- | 
bronne at Waterloo, and which have been, with Exterior Stoup (Vol. v., p.560.).— There is an 
true French modesty and veracity, inscribed on a | exterior holy water stoup at the north side of the 
monument erected to him (Cambronne) at Nantes, | great western entrance of Walsingham Abbey. 
the fact being that he surrendered without resist- Epw. Hawens. 


ance, and was taken to the village of Waterloo, | H. Lord Vieeswst D (Vol. vi, p 10) 
enry, Lord Viscount Dover (Vol. vi., p. 10.) 


The French, imagining that he was killed, invented - L : , 
this fine saying for him, while he himself was at he following Notes may clear up Mr, D'Axtows 


the Duke of Wellington's quarters, making him- | 40ubts as to this peer. The obscurity seems t 


self meanly remarkable by endeavouring to intrude | have arisen from a confusion of titles. 
himself at the duke’s dinner table. 3. | _ Henry Jermyn, younger brother of Thomas, 


"| Lord Jermyn of Bury, was created in 1683 (6 
Baxter's “ Saints’ Rest” (Vol. vi., p. 18.).—Mr. | 1685) Lord Jermyn of Dover; and, out of defer 
Beaver having spoken of the first impression of | ence to his elder brother's title of Jermyn, he 
this work, may perhaps be able to verify the fol- | seems to have been called Lord Dover, by whith 
lowing severe criticism : — name he was sworn of the English Privy Counell 

“ Mr. Baxter, in the two editions of his Saints’ Ever- | in 1686, and next year appointed a Lord of the 
lasting Rest, printed before the year 1660, instead of the | English Treasury. He seems to have left England 
* kingdom of heaven,’ as it is in the Scripture, calls it | with James II., and accompanied him in 1689 
‘parliament of heaven’ (and, if like their own, it must | Ireland, where we find him under the title of Lord 
have been a parliament without a king); and into this | Dover, a Privy Councillor and Commissioner 
parliament he puts some of the regicides, and other | the Treasury in Ireland; and some time after he 
like saints, who were then dead. But in the editions | pears as Earl of Dover. (King's Sate of the 
after the Restoration, he drops them all out of heaven rotestants.) 1 presume that he was also cre 
again, and restores the kingdom of God to its place. = | Viscount Dover; but the viscounty and earldom, 
The Scholar armed against the Errors of the Time, vo), ii. r : eer here 
pp. 51-2., Lond. 1795. Irish creations, after the Abdication, are now 

‘ ‘ R. G. | Tecognised. This explanation, I think, 
all Mr. D’Anton’s difficulties, except that 

The Bright Lamp that shone in Kildare’s holy | not find his name in the list of officers in King 
Fane (Vol. v., pp. 87. 211.).— This suggests the | James's Guards, or even army. He seems to have 
Query, Who was St. Bridget, or St. Bride? and | been employed as a civilian. C. 


W. Frases. 
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Government of St. Christopher in 1662 (Vol. v., | between Europe and the East, in ancient and 


.510.). — The following notices of the Bailiff De 
Piney, and his successor the Chevalier De Sales, 
which we have found recorded in the Chronology 
of St. Christopher, may give Ursua that inform- 
ation he wishes : 

«Jn 1641 De Poincy arrived at St. Christopher as 

vernor from France. 

“In 1651 M. De Poincy buys of the French West 
India Company their share of the Island of St. Kitts. 

“In 1653 the King of France makes a bequest of 
the Island of St. Kitts to the Knights of the Order of 
Malta. 

" In 1660, April 11th, De Poiney dies, aged seventy- 
seven, and is succeeded by the Chevalier De Sales.” 

The Grand Master, Nicholas Cotona, on the 5th 
of May, 1673, made over all the titles of his West 
India possessions to Monsieur Colbert, the prime 
minister of France. At the time of this cession 
the Chevalier De Sales, “nephew of that great 
saint, Francis De Sales,” was governor of St. 
Christopher. 

Any information with reference to the islands 
of St. Bartholomew, St. Martin, St. Christopher, 
and Santa Cruz, when held by the Order of St. 
John, will be most acceptable. I would like to 
know for what amount they were purchased by the 
Knights of Malta, for what_period they were held, 
what tribute was paid, and when and for what 
sum they were disposed of. The disposal of these 
islands caused much dissension among the knights, 
as I have some interesting testamentary evidence 
to prove. W.W. 

La Valetta, Malta. 


De Sancté Cruce (Vol. vi., pp. 9. 61.).— Father | 


Gretser’s works were published in seventeen folio 
volumes, Ratisbon, 1734; the first three treat De 
Sancta Cruce. Your correspondent may see a fine 
copy at Nutt’s in the Strand. Lipsius les written 
on the same subject. Martial, a student at Lou- 
vain, wrote A Treatise on the Cross, which he 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Cruciana, by John 
Holland, Liverpool, 1835, is a useful little work 
with numerous illustrations. Mr. Alger has drawn 
largely from it in a work he published last year 
in America ; History of the Cross of Christ, by the 
Rev. W. Alger, Cambridge and Boston, James 
Munroe & Co. Mr. Haslam’s The Cross and the 


Serpent, Parker, 1849, is doubtless well known to | 


your readers. MariconpDa. 


Huco is right in his belief that Gretser, the | 


esuit, wrote a treatise entitled De Sancta Cruce. 


The best edition is said to be that in folio, 1616.— | 


See Biog. Univ. J. M. 
Oxford. 
His of Commerce (Vol. v., pp. 276. 309. 
our correspondent X. Y. who asked 
fora work relating to the courses of commerce 


modern times, will find ample information in the 

second volume of The Expedition for the Survey of 

the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, by Lieut.-Co 

Chesney. Brock. 
Gower Street. 


Physiologus (Vol. ii., p. 205.).—'The work of 
Theobald, called Physiologus, supposed by Sharon 
Turner to be the same as that so often quoted by 

' Phillippe de Thaun, supplies, according to your 
correspondent B. F. (Vol. ii., p. 205.), the fable 
and application of the Lion, with very trifling 
variations from Philippe de Thaun’s fabulous ac- 
count of the ‘Lion. 

Mr. Wright*, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that the Physiologus of Thetbaldus is not the same 
as that quoted by Philippe de Thaun. I have 
much pleasure in expressing my concurrence with 
Mr. Wright's conclusion, on the testimony of 
Vincent of Beauvais, in whose Speculum Naturale 
| are quoted several passages from Physivlogus, 
| which, as will appear from a comparison, are ve 

different from the Latin poem of Thetbaidus, 
egy among the works of Hildebert, p. 1174. : 
aris, 1708, a translation of which appears in 
Halliwell and Wright's Reliquie Antique, vol. i. 
. 208., whilst they precisely correspond with 
Philippe de Thaun’s quotations. A Rosicructan. 

“ Viewe Bowes” (Vol.vi., p.10.).—I believe 
“ viewe bowes” to be simply yew bows. In my native 
town, in South Lancashire, such used to be the 
vernacular pronunciation of yew, and probably is 

| still. I remember it with particular distinctness 
in the name of a farm-house, which was called by 
the “natives” the “ View-tree House,” with re- 
ference to a remarkable yew, which has withered 
within my recollection. G. T. D. 


The Death-watch (Vol. v., pp. 537. 597.).—I 
| read in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Vol. Insect Miscellanies, the following : 

“ Sir Thomas Browne considered the subject of the 
death-watch of great importance, and remarks that the 
man ‘who could eradicate this error from the minds 
of the people, would save from many a cold sweat the 
meticulous heads of nurses and grandmothers,’ as such 

| persons are firm in the belief that 
* The solemn death-watch clicks the hour of death.’ 
“ Swift endeavoured to perform this useful task by 
| means of ridicule. His description, suggested, it would 
appear, by the old song of ‘A cobbler there was, and 
lived in a stall,’ runs thus” 
Then follow the lines already quoted by Mr. 
| Yarrell. H. W. G. 
Elgin. 


* See Popular Treatises on Science, written during 
the Middle Ages, published by the Historical Society 


| of Science. 
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William, Abbot of St. Albans (Vol. v., p. 611.).— n of Turgot, on the authority, I presume, of the 
At pp. 213, 214. of Massingberd’s History of the | Life in the Biographie Universelle, art. “ Turgot? 
English Reformation a solution is offered of the On this I beg leave to observe, that I think] 
difficulty arising from the hiatus in the list of the | have already addressed you, Mr. Editor, on th 
Abbots of St. Albans, by supposing that the name | subject, though I cannot refer to the time, ng 
of the wicked abbot was erased or omitted from the | have I preserved a copy of what I wrote; but] 
records of the abbey. It seems probable that the | may now add, that in the Dublin Review for Marg 
practice of such omissions might be copied from | 1847, p. 212., I distinctly traced the line frog 
the example of the omission, in St. Matthew's | Turgot to the Anti-Lucretius of Cardinal de Poj. 
genealogy of our Lord, of those sinful kings, who | gnac, as mentioned by Grimm, who, however, dog 
are passed over as if they had never been, accord- | not quote the book and line of that poem, which] 
ing to the sentence of Him who visits the sins of | did, viz. lib. i. v. 37.; as I equally did those of 
the fathers unto the third or fourth generation. I | Manilius, lib. i. v. 104., where he says of his hem, 
believe that there are other instances of similar | Epicurus — 
omissions in other monasteries: such a case was 
stated at a late meeting of the Lincolnshire Archi- , i 
tectural Society, in regard to Thornton Abbey in The Biographie merely notes that, of Turgs, 
that county. On connait lepigraphe qu il fit pour le portrai 

It would be grievous to think that the high de Franklin— ‘ Eripuit,’” &e., without furthere 
character of Ramridge (see Stephens’ Supplement, | planation. It will thus be seen that my artic 
i. 264.), who wrote The Lives of the Abbots, Monks, receded that of the Quarterly by three years; and 
and Benefactors of St. Albans, and whose noble | 1 ™ay add, that long before I furnished these par 
tomb remains in the Abbey Church, was altogether | ticulars to the Gendleman's Magazine, thougi | 
fictitious : besides that his name was Thomas ; and | ©2"not now go in search of the article, thinking i 
the dates of his election, and of the death of Wil- | S4licient to refer to the Dublin Review in claimat 
liam Wallingford, seem to be equally authentic. | Priority. Iam not in the habit of keeping copie 

F.C. of what I consign to the press, which, I own,is 
wrong, and am sometimes made to feel it so. 


“ Eripuitque Iovi fulmen, viresque Tonanti.” 


Lines on Crawford of Kilbirnie, §c. (Vol. v., 
p. 546.).— These lines are evidently merely an 
adaptation of the well-known epigram on Austria: 


Cork. 
| St. Augustinus “De Musica” (Vol. v., p. 584.)i8 


“ Bella gerant alii — tu felix Austria nube; enumerated as being in vol. i. of the Benedictine 
Nam que Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus.” edition of his Works: 4to. Bassano, 1807. J. M 
But this epigram is again only an adaptation of | Oxford. 
Helen’s exhortation to Paris, in Ovid's Epistles 
lines 253-4. : : P P Giving the Sack (Vol. v., p. 585.).— 


“ Donner 4 quelqu’un son sac; c'est le congédier 
brusquement, le mettre dehors, le casser aux gages."— 


See Dictionnaire des Proverbes, par Quitard ; 8vo, Paris, 
J. R. | 


In the same work it is said that the origin of the 

Can Bishops vacate their Sees? (Vol.v., p.548.). | phrase was traced by Goropius (who was rather 
—Many examples may be produced from the Church | fanciful in his etymologies) to the Confusion of 
of Rome. So recently as the early years of this Tongues at Babel, the word sack being the same ia 
century, on establishing the Concordatum between ql] languages: sakkos, Greek; saccus, Latin; sabh 
Pius VII. and Bonaparte, several bishops resigned | Gothic; sac, Anglo-Saxon ; sack, in English, Ge- 
their sees; and a century before, the learned Huet, man, Danish, and Dutch ; sacco, in Italian; save, 
bishop of Avranches, did so, in exchange for the | jn Spanish ; sak, in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Turkish; 
Abbey of Fontenay, near Caen, in Normandy. I | sac, in Celtic, &c.; and the reason given by Gore 
am acquainted with an ex-bishop, returned from  pjius for this uniformity is, that when the workmea 
the East Indies, now in holy retirement at Dublin, | dispersed at Babel, none of them forgot, in gots 
from ill health, J. R- | away, to take his sack with him. J. 

Cork. Oxford, 


Lines on Franklin, Vol. v., p.549., and again at | Royal Arms in Churches (Vol. v., p. 559.).— 
p- 571., where, in explanation of its origin, we As these can hardly be intended to excite devo 
read, that it was lately reproduced, having been | tional feelings, we must imagine them to denote 
first cited in the “ Correspondance de Grimm et de | the royal supremacy. The origin may of course 
Diderto” (Diderot), in the Quarterly Review for | be traced to the Roman eagle placed on the Tem 
June 1850, with the addition that it was from the | at Jerusalem! A. A. 


“ Apta magis Veneri, quam sint tua corpora Marti ; 
Bella gerant fortes: tu, Pari, semper ama,” 
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Meaning of Royd (Vol. v., pp. 489. 571. 620.). 
—Not at all differing with your correspondent 
LawcasTRiensis in the meaning to be applied to 


Royd in Huntroyd, &e., as explained, p. 571., I | 


must express a doubt ie Ormerod” should be 
referred to “ Royd,” as the derivative of its last 
syllable. I apprehend od means old, and is now 
ronounced oud, in the East Riding dialect. Thus, 
in the reign of Edward L.,, two places stood at the 
mouth of the Humber, spoken of in old charters 
and deeds respectively as “ Ravenser” and “ Ra- 
yenserod,” that is, Old Ravenser. I fancy od, 
afixed to Ormer, means Old Ormer, and not 
Ormer in the clearing. T. Tuompson. 


Foundation-Stones (Vol. vi., p. 20.).— Founda- 
tion of Blackfriar’s Bridge, from Noorthouck’s 
History of London, 1773, p. 404. : 


«The first stone of the new \bridge at Blackfriars 
was laid with great ceremony on the last day of October 
(1760), by the Lord Mayor and Bridge Committee. 
Several gold, silver, and copper coins of the late King 
were deposited under the stone, together with the silver 
medal given to Mr. Mylne by the Roman Academy. 
By order of Common Council, a plate with the follow- 
ing inscription on it was placed there likewise, the 
classical Latinity of which was much burlesqued by the 
wits at the time : — 


* Ultimo die Octobris, Anno ab Incarnatione 
MDCCLX, 
Auspieatissimo principe Georgio Tertio 
Regnum jam ineunte, 
Pontis hujus, in Reipublice Commodum 
Urbisque Majestatem, 
(Late tum flagrante Bello) 
aS. P.Q L., suscepti, 
Primum Lapidem Posuit 
Tuomas Miles, 
Pretor, 
Roberto Mylne, Architecto. 
Utque apud posteras extet Monumentum 
Voluntatis sue erga Virum, 
Qui Vigore Ingenii, Animi Constantia, 
Probitatis et Virtutis sux felici quadam Contagione, 
(favente Deo 
faustisque Georgii secundi auspiciis) 
Imperium Britannicum 
In 
Asia, Africa, et America, 
Restituit, auxit, & stabilivit, 
Menon Patrie antiqaum Honorem & Auctoritatem 
Inter Europe gentes instauravit, 
Cives Londinenses, uno Consensu, 
Huic Ponti inscribi voluerunt nomen 
Prrr.’” 


There is added to the above a translation, which 
you already have. As there is a great probability 
that the present bridge will be taken down, the 
first stone, with the inscription, &c. as above, ma 
perhaps be found. E. N. W. 

Southwark. 


Meaning of “ Whit” (Vol. v., p.610.; Vol. vi., 

p- 45.).— Your correspondent J. B. Couman re- 

| peats an error I noticed in an Illustrated Almanack 
a year or two ago. Our forefathers would never 
have been content with the quantity of ale one of 
these small earthen bottles contained. They were 
used for wine. Two exactly alike in form and 
material are now in the Norwich Museum; one is 
inscribed “ wnt, 1648,” and the other “ craret, 
1648.” Another of the same form, but much 
smaller, has “sack, 1650” upon it. The larger 
bottles would hold about half a pint, the small one 
about a quarter. Henry Harrop. 


Plague Stones (Vol. v., p.571.).— On the three 
main roads leading out of Beverley, about a mile 
each from the Minster, are three crosses, each of 
which, according to the reputation of the country- 
people, was erected in the time of the plague, as a 
substitute for the market cross in the town of Be- 
verley ; and tradition states that on market days 
during the plague, the country people brought 
their goods (marked with the price demanded) 
and left them at one or other of those crosses: 
afterwards the townspeople came there, took away 
the goods and left their money in their place, 

which afterwards the owners of the goods came and 
| took away; the parties thus never coming into 
| contact. 

Finding this tradition current on three different 
sides of the town, I cannot doubt it being in the 
main correct; but it is certain those crosses were 
not erected for any such purpose, for from ancient 
documents it is well known they are the boundary 
crosses, showing the limits of the sanctuary for 
criminals belonging to the Church of St. John of 
Beverley in ancient times; and no doubt being 
existing in the times of the plague, formed a ver 
convenient point on each road for the sort of fetch 
and carry market above alluded to. May not 
other plague stones also have had their origin 
(since forgotten) prior to the times of the plague, 
their latter use only being remembered ? 

T. Tuomrson. 


Hull. 


Custom of Cranes in Storms (Vol. v., p. 582. ; 
Vol. vi., p. 31.). — The crest of “Cranstoun” is a 
crane, holding a stone in his foot. 

W. J. Bernuarp Samira. 

Temple. 


Miscelanesus. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Ecxuet’s Docrratna Nemorvm. Vol. VIIL 

Tue New Usiversat Macazine. Vol. VI. 1784. London 
Printed for Hodges, by Crowder and Woodgate. 

Tue Lirenany Miscettany. Vols. VI. Vil. VIII. IX. XIII. 
XIV. and XV. Stourport, 1812. 


Jciivs Ca#sar, by D'Avenant and Dryden, 1719. 
2mo. 
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Mauon’s Enctanp, 4 Vols. 
The original 4to. editions in boards. 


FLANAGAN ON THE Rounp Towers or Inetanp. 
Nageative or THe PrRoceepincs in tHe Douctas Cause. 


Last Edition. 
Maana Cnaata ; a Sermon at the Funeral of Lady Farewell, by 


London, Griffin, #vo. 1767. 
Crane's Poems. Feap. 


George Newton. London, 1641. 


Brack’s (De.) Lectruaes on Cuemistry, by Robison, 2 vols. 


Taomas Watson, of St. 
Stephen's, Wallbrook. 

A Woarp or Comrort to rue Cuurca or Gop. 

Tue Docraine or RePenTANce Ustrut ror THese Times. 

Rewicion ova Tave Iwrenest, or Notes on Mal. iii. 16, 17, 18. 

Tae Miscwisr or Stn; it brings a Person Low 


The following Treatises by the Rev. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 


4to. 1813. 


Repiies Receive. — Salt as Fire — Celebrated Fly — Insey 


tion at Persepolis — Snike — Burial in Unconsecrated Ground. 
Flemish Clothiers in Wales, §&c. — Portrait of For — Dissertatyy 


on a Salt.box — Veirre Bowes — Manin the Moon — All Fours. 
Governor of St. Christopher — Royal “ We" — Mummy Wheat_ 
and many others which are in type. 


We have this week to apologise to our Readers for the omittim 


of our Notes on Books, §c. 


Sermon, 4to. 


A Pues ror THe Gopty, wherein is shown the Excellency of a 


Righteous Person. 


Tue Dury or Setr-pentar briefly opened and urged. 


SERMON ON PSALM CXXXviII. to end. 
SeaMon on Psatm 5, 
Seamon ow Rev. 10. 


Letters, stating and lowest price, carriage free, 


to be sent to Publisher 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


ESTERN LIFE AS SU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 1942. 


Edgew: Bicknell Esq. 

William Cabell, Esc 

-omers C: Jun. Esq. M.P. 
G. Henry Drew, Es 

William Evans, Esc 


or. 
James Hunt, Eva. 

. Arseott Esq. 


- Lucas, 


Truste 
W. Whateley. Esa., Cc. 
L. C. Humfrey. Esq. 
George Drew, Esq 


Counsel. — Sir Wm. M.P. 

— William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Cocks. and Co., 

Charing Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission is given upon 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 
pe to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 


of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
three-fourths of the 


iT with « Share in 

Profits; — 

«. d. | Age 
- - - -210 8 
2- - -~118 37- 6 
- -245/4- - -3 82 

ARTHUR — M.A., F.B.A.S., 


Now ready, 1s. 6d., Second Edition: 
with material Niditions, INDUSTRIAL LN- 
and EMIGRATION ; being a 

REATISE on BENEFIt BUILDING SO- 
CeTIES. and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 
&c. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 

ind Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, M. A., Actuary to 

Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Street, Li London. 


Just published, with Twenty-four Plates, 
price 21s. 


HISTORY of INFUSORIAL 

ANIMALCULES, living and fossil ; 
with Abstracts of the Systems of Ehrenberg, 
Dujardin, Kutzing, Siebold, and others, an 
Descriptions all the Svecics. By ANDREW 
PRITCH IARD, Esq., -, Author of the 

“ Microscopic Tilustrations,” 

London: WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria 


an oversight 


Our Fifth Volume, strongly bound in cloth, and with @ 
copious Index, is now 
earlier Volumes may still 


G. E. F. is thanked for pointing out what was certainly 


price 10s. 6d. 


Copies of some of ow 
had. 


“ Norges Queries " ts published at noon on Friday, sothat 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's pareth, 


of “NOTES AND 


| great faults of all our smal! maps. 
| Mr. Arnold suecessful here as always : 


MR. ARNOLD'S SECOND GREEK BOOK. 


In 12mo., price 5e. 6d. 
HE SECOND GREEK BOOK; 


on the same Plan as “ The First Greek 
. ly the Rev. THOMAS KE RCHE- 
VER ARNOLD. M.A.., Rector of Ly ndon, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This Work contains an Elementary Trea’ 
on the Greek Particles and the Formation of 
Greek Derivatives. 


RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's — Yard, and 
aterloo Place 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
Second Edi ition 


ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 


In 8vo., price 7s. 6d. (containing 15 Maps, 
coloured in outline), 


FIRST CLA Ss SICAL 
ATLAS ; intended as Co 
the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER AR- 


NOLD, M.A., Rector of aM and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ These Maps are executed with creat accu- 
raecy.and apparently quite free from that in- 
distinctness and disproportion which are the 
We think 
has done his part to render geography, as it 
should be, an additional inducement for work.” 
— Guardian. 


RIVINGTONS, s Church Yard, and 
Waterloo Place. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., OPERATIVE CHE- 
ISTS, 289. STR AND, manutacture all the 
PURE chemicals used in this art ; also Appa- 
ratus for the Gless, Paper, and Daguerreotype 
Achromatic — and Camera from | 
Instruction in the art | 
Agents for “ Archer's Todized Collodion and | 
Improved Camera,” which obviates the neves- 
sity for a dark room. 
lectrotyping in all its branches. 
Chemical Cabinets for experimental and 
analytical purposes. 
saying, and instruction 


Apparatus for gold as- | 
herein. 


ALMON and TROUT FISH- 
ING. — CHARLES FARLOW, Fishing- 
tackle Manufacturer, 191. Strand, opposite St. 
Clement's Danes, near to Temple Bar (late of 
22!.). invites Anglers to inspect his vast Stock | 
of Salmon and Trout Rods, and all other Gear, | 
for the sure capture of River Fish, at moderate | 
rices. Best Salmon Rods, Two Guineas ; best 
rout ditto, One Guinea. ‘Salm n Flies, from 
5s, a dozen ; Grilse t lies, 3s.; and ‘Vrout ditto, | 
ta dozen. Salmon Gut, from 5s. a hank; | 
Trout ditto, 2s. Catalogues forwarded gratis. | 


| Plates). 


and he | 


| article of the ver 


and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


N ATURE HER Owy 
PAINTER. — Tovarsrs, 
Amarevas may obtain the 
and ¢ of Botanical Spee- 
mens, Mosses, Ferns, § eed. &c. 
scarcely any b 
of the newly-invented HELIOG APuIe 
PE its means a botanical or other 
specimen, which would take a skilful ari 
days of labour to cory, may 
traced in as many minutes, while from te 
hundreds of other copies may be obtained 
without injuring the original. An oak-lesl, 
or the branchlets of a + ea- weed, are copied with 
the same ease. Packets of paper, with fulli- 
structions, sent to all parts of the kingdoma 
receipt of a Post-office Order for &., a 
dressed to MARK CALOT, Post-office, Ker 
= ton Cross, near London, and made payable 
same place. 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 
ZINE and HISTORICAL, REVIEW f 
JULY, (being the First Number of a New 
Volume) contains: —1. Thorpe's Northen 
. Pope's Tmitations of the La 
3. Godfre William Leibnits. 
4. The Ironmongers of London (wit 
5. The Ungracious Rood of Grae. 
6. Oxford and the Roya! Commission. 7. 
Rugge's Notes on Engiish History, temp 
Charles II. 8. Sonnet on Coleridge, by t 
Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 9. Correspondence, @ 
the Abbotsford Library, Architectural Nome 
clature, Quakers’ Burial Grounds, Anchorage 
in Churches, &c. &c. 10. Notes of the Month. 
With Historical Reviews, Reports of Arches 
logical Societies, and Onrreary; inc 


| Memoirs of Capt. Al'en (of the Pate 


gonian Mission), Hon. Mr. Talbot, Q. CMe 
Humfrey, Q.C., Rev. John Tegid), Rev. 
T. Theyre Smith, George Dolland, Esq., PRS, 
General Arthur O'Connor, &e. &e. Price 
(A Specimen Number sent by Post.) 


NICHOLS & SON, 25. Parliament Street. 


—COURT, FA- 
MILY, and IMENTARY:— 
The Proprietor of Tae Lowxnow Ger 
Mocasine Wanenovuse respec rally to 
remind families whose bereavements com 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be had 
at this Establishment at a m: me nt's notice. 
Estimates ror Senvants’ Mocanto,® 
ing a great saving to families, are furnished : 
whilst the habitual attendance of expe ail 
assistants (including dressmakers and mi 
ners), enables them to suggest or suppl¥ every 
necessary for the occasion, and suit ed to any 
grade orcondi'ion of the community. W 
up, and a note, descriptive of the Mour 


‘uired, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
either I in Town or into the Country, and on the 
most Reasons ble Terms. 


W. C. JAY, 247—249. Regent Street. 
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Price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 3s. 


LLUSTRATIONS AND EN- 
QUIRIES RELATING TO MESMER- 
{sM. Part IL. By the Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND, 
D.D. F.S.A. Librarian to 
the late Archbishop of  enemed and Keeper 
of the MSS. at Lambeth. 
“One of the most valuable and 
pamphlets we ever read.” —Morning Herald. 

“ This publication, which promises to be the 
commencement of a lareer will weil 
repay serious perusal. "Ir. Eccl. Journ. 

lI pamphlet in which he throws a 
earthing lig cht on the practices of modern Mes- 
merism.” — Nottingham Journal. 


“ Dr. Maitland, we consider, has here brought | 


Mesmerism to the * touchstone of truth,” es 
test of the standard of right or sree. © 
thank him for this first instalment of his tas 


quit. and hope that he will not AL, | 
edica 


maining portions."’ — London 
Gazette. 


“The Enquiries are extreme ly curious, w® 
should indeed say important. at relating 
to the Witch of t-ndor is one of the most suc- 
cessful we ever read. We cannot enter into 
particulars in this brief notice ; but we would 
strongly recommend the pamptlet even to 
those who care nothing about Mesmerism, or 
angry (for it has come to this at last) witb the 
subject.” — Dublin Evening Post. 


“ We recommend its general perusal as being | 


really an endeavour, by one whose position 
gives him the best facilities, to ascertain the 
genuine a of Mesmerism, which is so 
much di-pu* — Woolmer's Exeter Gazette. 


“ Dr. Maitiand has bestowed a vast deal o 
attention on the subject for many years past, 
and the present pamphlet is in part the result 
of his thoughts and inquiries. here is a good 
deal in it which we should have been glad to 

. . but we content ourselves with re- 
“readers to the pamphlet itself.” — 


pa BROTHERS, & CO., 
23. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Price 25s., Second Edition, revised 


and corrected. cated by Special Per- 
Mission to 
THE (LATE) ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY. 


SALMS AND HYMNS FOR 
THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 
words selected by the Very Rev. H. H. 

MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. The 
Music arranged for Four Voices, but applicable 
also to Two or One, including Chants for the 
Suviow, Responses to the Commandments, 
and Concise Sysrem or Caantixe, by 
SALE, “Musical Instructor and Organist to 
Her Majesty. ‘to., neat, in moroceo cloth, 
%s. ‘To be had of Mr. J. B. SALE, 21. 
lolywell Street, Millbank, Westminster, on 
the ipt of Fest Office Order 
smount: and by order, of the principal 
sellers and Music Warehouses. 


“A great advance on the works we have 
hitherto had, connected with our Church and 
Cathedral Service.” — Times. 


“A collection of Psalm Tunes certainly un- 
equalled in this country." — Literary Gazette. 
“One of the best collections of tunes which 
we have yet seen. Wel! merits the aintja- 


patronage under which it appears.’ 
wsical World. ‘ 


“ A collection of Psalms and Hymns, tozether 
& system of Chanting of a very superior 
r pony which has hitherto appeared.” 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


Also, lately published, 


SALE’S SANCTUS 
ANDMEN NTS 
formed at the =~ ames, as 


C. LONSDALE, 26. Old Bond Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS 
OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Bene- 
dict and the early Benedictines in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in Eng- 
land and in Germany ; the Reformed Bene- 
dictines ; early »xyal Saints connected with 
the Benedictine Order ; the Augustines ; Or- 
ders derived from the Augustine Rule; the 
Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits ; and the Order 
of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the 
Second Series of * and Legendary Art.” 
With Eleven Etching gs by the Author, and 
84 Woodcuts. Square « crown 8vo., price 28s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED 


AND LEGENDARY ART; or, Legends of | 


the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Con- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Archangels ; 

the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and 
Latin Fathers; the Magdalene; the Patron 
Saints; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; 
the Bishops ; the Hermits: and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, with 
numerous Woc ts, and Sixteen Etchings by 
the Author. Square crown 8vo., price 288. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL | TH 


AND HISTORICAL TABLES, from the 


| Creation to the Present Time : with Additions 


and Corrections from the most authentic 
Writers ; including the Computation of St. 
Paul, as ¢ —— the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir 
HENRY El 4LIS, K.H., Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. New Edition, with 
Corrections. Imperial 8vo., price Sis. 6d. half- 
d in morocco. 


HAYDN’'S BOOK OF DIG- 
NITIES, containing Rolls of the Official Per- 
sonages of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesias- 
tical, Judicial, Military, Naval, and Muniec ipal, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time ; 
compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public 
Offices. Together with the 8 vereigns of Eu- 


| rope, from the foundation of their respective 


| and Stabi 


states; the Peerage and Nobility of Great 
Britain. and numerous other Lists. Being a 
New Edision, and d 

“ Beatson's Political Index. 8vo., price 25s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theoreti- 
eal, and Practical. Illustrated with more than 

One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by J. 8S. GWILT. Second Edition, 
with a Supplemental View of the Symmetry 

ity of Gothic Architecture; com- 


| prising upwards of Kighty additional ‘Wood- 


ruts. Svo., price The SUPPLE- 


MENT, separately, price 2. 
vi 


RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIO- 
NAKY AND GREEK LEXICON ; forming 
a Glossary of all the Words representing Visible 
Objects connected with the Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representationsof nearly Two Thousand 
Objects from the Antique. Post Svo., with 

about 2,000 W oodcuts, price One Guinea. 


vir. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Se- 
cond Edition. corrected ; with a Suppiement, 
containing many Additions, with the chief 
Scientific Terms, Processes, and Improveme ts 
that have come into general use since the Pub- 
lication of the First Pdition. Svo. with Wood- 
cuts, price 6%s.; or 3/. 5s. half-bound in rursia, 
with flexible back. 

*«* The Supplement may be had separately, 
price 3s. 6d. 


vol. 


SHARP'S NEW BRITISH 
GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS and 
NARROW SEAS: comprising Concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best Authorities ; full Parti- 
cu'ars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, 
&c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs; with a 
reference under every Name to the Sheet of the 
Ordnance Survey, as far as completed ; and an 
Appendix, contair a General View of the 

sources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Results 
of the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 8vo., price 2/. 


x. 


JOHNSTON'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical : form 
a complete General Gazetteer of the World. 
In 1 vol. of 1,440 paces ; ; comprising nearly 
aces. 8VO., es. 
strongly half-bound in russia, with th flexible 
back, price 41s. 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL 
LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
REE MAPS (size 20in. by 16 in.), with the 
Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured ; 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names 
contained in the Maps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. A New Edition, cor 
throughout from the best and most recent 
Authorities ; with all the Le laid down, 
and many of the aps re-drawn and re- 
engraved. Colombier 4to., price 5/. 5s. half- 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY 
OF HISTORY ; comprising a General Intro- 
ductory Outline « f Universal History, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories 
of every principal Nation that exists; their 

ise, Progress, and Present Condition, the 
Moral and Cc character of their respective 
t Manners and Cus- 
tans, &e. New Edition. Fooiscap 8vo., price 
Os. 


MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY : a new and 

pular EncyclopediaofScicn eand the Belles- 
including all Branches of Science, 
and every Subject connected with Literature 
and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adanted to the comprehension of all per- 
desirous of acquiring information on 
subjects comprised in the work, and 
adapted for a Manual of soave nient Reference 
to the more instructed. w Edition. Fools- 
cap 8vo., price 10s. 


xin. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
OF KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of RE- 
FERENCE. Comprising an Enclish Gram- 
mar; Tables of Enzlsh Verbal Distinctions ; 
Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases 
Spanish, French, and Italian, translated ; New 
and Enlarged English Dictionary ; Directions 
for Pronunciation ; New Universal Gaz tteer ; 
Tables of Population and Statistics ; List 
Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns in the 
United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General 
Post Office ; List of Foreign Anima!,Vecetable, 
and Miner:«! Productions ; Compendi Clas- 
sical Dictionary, Seriptuee Proper Names 
accented, and Christian Names of Men and 
Women : with Latin Mixims translated ; List 
of Abbrev:ations; Chronology and History 
compen: ious Law Dictionary; Abstract of Tax 
Acts; In erest and other Tables: Forms of 
Epistolury Addr-ss; Tables of Precedency 
Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of 
‘umber, Money, Weights and Meusures. 
nee Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., price 


London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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Bookselling Trade, and advance the interests of Literature. 


A SELECTION 


(Ww Four Allegorics, with Memoir and 
ANDERSON’ (Hon. Mrs.) Memoirs of the Rev. 
Anderson - 


The Three Paths ; 7a Tale 
BETHELL (Bp.) on Baptismal Regeneration, 8vo. - 
BOWEN'S (G. F.) Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus 
CASWALL’'S (I1.) History of the Mormons, post avo. 
CAVENDISH'S Life of Wolsey, by Holmes, smal! ito. 
COLLING WOOD'S (J.) Sermons on the Church, 
CURETON'’S (W.) Corpus Ignatianum, royal 8vo. - 
CUST'S (Sir E.) Family Reading: gs on the Old Testa- 
ment, - 


New Tes- 


tament, Svo. 
DEBARY’'S (T.) in the Canary ne. 
DOANE'S (Bp.) Sermons, 8vo. 
D'OYLY'S (Dr.) Parochial Sermons, 2 
ELSLEY’S (I1.) Annotations on the Gospels and Acts, 
2 vols. 8vo. - 


EVANS'S (R. W. ) Scripture 3 vols. 
Biography of the Early C aah, 2vols. 
Bishopric of Souls - ° 
Parochial Sermons = - - 


— Second Series - 

—__—___——. Sketches in Verse; with Woodcuts - 

GIRDLESTONE'S (Cc. ) Commentary on the Bib le ; in 
6 vols, 8vo. - 

QRANT'S (Archd. ) Bampton Lectures for 1843, - 

GRAY’'S (Bp.) Key to the Old Testament and Apocry- 
pha,8vo. - 

GRESWELL (E.) on the Parables ins vals. 

UALES’S (Dr. ) Analysis of Chronology, &c., 4 vols. 8vo. 

RT" Lectures on the Gospels, 3 vols. 
avo. 

HARRISON'S ( Arehd. ) Baguiry into the Rubrics, avo. 

Christology, by K. Arnold, 


HODGSON'S (Chr. ) to the Clersy, avo. - 
HOOK’S (Dr.) Sermons - - 
HYMNS and Poems for the Sick and ‘Suffering, all 


lected by Fosbery - 
JAMES'S (Dr.) Comment on the Collects, 12mo. - 
Christian Watchfulness, 12mo. - 
—_~—.- Morning and Evening Services, 2 vols. - 


KAYE (Bp.) on the Writings of Clement of Alexandria 
KING'S ( Mrs.) Female Scripture Characters, !2mo. - 
LANDON'S (E. H.) Manual of Councils, 12mo. - 
LE BAS’S (C. W.) Life of Wiclif - - ~ 
Abp. Cranmer, 2 vols - 
Bp. Jewel - 


Abp. Laud - 

LONSDALE'S (Bp.) and Archdeacon u ALE’ 3 Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, 4to. 

MAITLAND’S Essays on the Dark 8vo. 


Reform ation, &vo. - 
MANT'S (Bp.) Book of Common Prayer ; =. Notes 
MELVILL'S (H.) Sermons, Vol. I., 8vo. ° 


Vol. IL., 8vo. - - 
on Facts aad Scripture, 


Vol. L., 8vo. 
Vol. IT. 
Sermons on Pub ‘ic Guat, §vo. 
NICHOLSON'S (W.) Sermons, 12mo.  - 


Former 
Price. 


8. d. 


Present 
Price. 
s.d. 


| 


Former 
Price. 
NIXON'S (Bp.) Lectureson the Church Catechism,8vo. 18 0 
ream oo: ) History of the Chureh of England, 
86 
PALMER'S (W.) Orizines 2 avo. - 
Treatise on the Church, 2 vols. 8vo.- 21 0 
Episcopary Vindicated, post @vo. - 60 
PABRY'S (Mrs. ) Sunday Evenings on the Ola Testa- 
- 66 
Gospels - 70 
Acts - 46 
PEILE’S (Dr.) Annotations on the Epistles, Vol. I.8vo. 16 0 
Vol. Il. 
8vo. - - - - - - - - 90 
Vol. IIT. 
8vo. - - - - - - - - Ho 
Vol. IV. 

Svo. - - - - - 90 
PLAIN SERMONS, 19 vols. 8vo., cash - - - - 66 
REN) NELL" (Major Geography of Herodotus. 2 vols. 

vO. 0 
RO Hugh J.) Sermons: on the! Duties of the  Cleray, 
8/ (CRED Poems for ‘Mourners - - 66 
SICKNESS ; its Trials and Blessings - - 60 
SLADE'S (J.) Annotations on the Epistles, 2 calle avo. 180 
Parochial Sermons, 7 7 vols. i2mo. (sold 

separately) - - #0 
SMEDLEY'S (E. ) Reformation in France, 3 vols. - 10 
SMITH'S ( Dr.) of Theology.!2mo. - - 86 

of Theology, !2mo. - 90 

TOWNSEND’ Old Testament Chronologically Ar- 
ranged, 2 vols. 8vo. - %6 0 
New Ti ditto, 2 vols. 8vo. - 200 

—. — Bible, with Short Notes, ditto, 1 vol. 

8vo. - - 40 
Tour} in Italy, 8vo. - 76 
TYLER’'S (J.E.) Meditations from the Fathers, 2 160 
USE and ABUSE, a Tale; crown 8vo. - 106 
WALCOTT’'S (M. E. C.) History of the English 

Ordinal - 10 6 
WILBERFORCE‘ (Bp. ) Sermons, 12mo. 70 

| WILLIAMS'S (I.) Thoughts on Study of the Gospete 80 
—_——__—_—— Harmony of the Gospels - 86 
—— On the Nativity - - - 86 

Second Year ofthe Ministry - - 80 

— Third Year of the Ministry - - 86 
——_—__——_ Holy Week - - - - 86 
Passion - - - - 80 
—_——_—— Resurrection - - - - 80 
——————_—— Apocalypse - 86 

| WINGARD’S (Abp.) Review of the Church of Christ 66 
WOODWARD'S (F. B.) Sermons, !2mo. 76 
WORDSWORTH'S (Dr. C.) Christian Institutes, 

4 vols. 8vo. - - oo 
(Canon) Occasional Sermons. 

3 vols. 8vo.,each - 80 

Theophilus Angli 
crown 8vo. - - 86 
Lectures on the In- 
spiration of Scripture, svo. - - - - 06 
Apoca- 

lypse, 8vo. - - - - - - - 40 
(Chas.) Christian Boy hood, 2 vols. 

Svo. - - - - - - - 40 


Lonvon, July, 1852, 
Messrs. RIVINGTON beg to announce that they have just made a general reduction in the pricgl 
of their Publications. A complete Inpex, containing the new prices and particulars of their plang 
is now ready, and may be had gratuitously. Their arrangements with Authors will remain undisl 
turbed under this system, upon which they propose to continue the publication of New Works ang 
New Editions, in the hope of increasing the circulation of their books, 


and promoting uniformitga 
and moderation of price, and assisting to maintain, by these arrangements, the respectability of thi 
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